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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


A considerable  amount  of  material  has  been  written  in  the  past  few 
decades  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  no  less  material  has 
been  presented  concerning  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency.  And  yet,  as 
Miss  Abel  and  Miss  Kinder  point  out  in  their  book  The  Subnormal  Adolescent 
Girl, 

The  problems  of  the  subnormal  girl  whose  maladjustment  expresses 
itself  in  delinquency  of  some  sort  have  received  comparatively 
little  recognition.  In  our  current  compartmentalized  approach 
these  girls  have  been  grouped  either  with  delinquents  who  are 
not  subnormal  or  with  subnormals  who  are  not  delinquents,  and 
either  grouping  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  combination  of  the  two  factors  of  subnormality  and  recourse 
to  delinquent  behavior  which  constitutes  the  basic  problem.  Most 
of  the  available  studies  have  of  necessity  been  based  upon  the 
inmates  of  institutions.  These  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
prognosis  of  ultimate  adjustment  is  less  justified  for  the  sub- 
normal delinquent  than  for  the  delinquent  who  is  more  intelligent. 
There  can  be  as  yet  no  final  word  regarding  the  subnormal  delin- 
quent; this  must  wait  until  a more  adequate  recognition  of  the 
problems  of  this  group  has  led  to  a more  comprehensive  study  of 
their  needs,  and  of  ways  in  which  these  may  be  met.l 

It  is  this  writer's  purpose  in  the  present  investigation  to  study  a 

group  of  mentally  defective  youngsters  placed  on  probation  as  wayward  or 

delinquent  children  by  the  Rhode  Island  Juvenile  Court  in  the  first  three 

years  of  its  existence.  (July,  19UU  to  July,  19U7)  The  study  will  seek  to 

determine  the  general  characteristics  of  the  group  and  to  make  tentative 

conclusions  as  to  the  factors  which  appeared  to  be  significant  both  in  the 

etiology  of  the  delinquent  behavior  and  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  the 


1 Theodora  M.  Abel  and  Elaine  F.  Kinder,  The  Subnormal  Adolescent 
Girl,  pp.  15U-155.  
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child  on  probation.  Specific  questions  posed  by  the  writer  include  the 
following.  What  was  the  composition  of  the  group  as  a whole  including  such 
factors  as  age,  intelligence,  racial,  national  and  religious  characteris- 
tics, personality  type,  school,  work  and  community  adjustment  of  the  child ; 
structure  and  socio-economic  background  of  the  families  and  parent-child 
relations hips?  What  part  did  mental  defect,  in  and  of  itself,  appear  to 
play  in  the  establishment  of  delinquent  behavior  and  in  the  subsequent 
adjustment  of  the  child  on  probation?  Is  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  guide- 
posts  in  determining  probable  success  or  failure  in  the  child's  adjustment? 
Is  the  practice  of  placing  the  mentally  defective  youngster  on  probation 
justified? 

This  study  is  based  on  the  qualitative  analysis  of  a group  of  forty- 
one  girls  placed  on  probation  in  the  Rhode  Island  Juvenile  Court  from  July 
1,  19UU  to  July  1,  19h7,  who  were  found  by  psychometric  examination  to  be 
mentally  deficient.  It  is  not  meant  as  a statistical  study  as  the  investi- 
gator recognizes  that  this  group  does  not  necessarily,  and  undoubtedly  does 
not,  represent  the  total  number  of  defective  girls  placed  on  probation,  but 
only  those  so  recognized  and  verified.  Various  selective  factors  may  de- 
termine who  is  tested  and  who  is  not.  Probation  counsellors  vary  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  make  use  of  mental  testing,  some  having  mental  tests 
made  rather  routinely,  others  only  in  cases  where  outward  appearance  or 
behavior  suggests  the  possibility  of  mental  defect.  In  other  instances 
mental  defect  may  have  been  suspected  but  where  the  delinquency  was  not 
serious  and  the  youngster  gets  along  all  right  under  supervision,  verifi- 
cation of  the  defect  by  means  of  mental  tests  may  not  have  been  made. 
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The  main  sources  of  data  utilized  in  this  study  were  the  case  records 
of  the  Probation  Department  and  of  the  Psychological  Services  Bureau,  both 
state  agencies.  The  former  agency  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all 
persons  placed  on  probation  by  any  of  the  courts  in  the  state  including 
the  Juvenile  Court.  The  latter  agency  does  all  the  psychological  testing 
for  the  state.  These  sources  of  data  were  implemented  by  interviews  with 
probation  counsellors,  and  Juvenile  Court  judges  when  necessary  to  clear  up 
points  of  confusion  or  inadequate  information  in  case  records.  In  all 
cases  where  institutional  placement  was  resorted  to  at  any  time,  inter- 
views with  the  institution  heads  were  held  to  determine  the  type  of  in- 
stitutional adjustment  the  child  made. 

The  method  of  procedure  consisted  of  checking  all  cases  of  girls 
placed  on  probation  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Juvenile  Court  with 
the  Psychological  Services  Bureau  records,  selecting  all  those  with  I.Q.'s 
below  70  for  this  study.  The  group  was  then  studied  according  to  the 
schedule  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Although  this  procedure  undoubtedly 
makes  the  group  somewhat  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  had  subjective 
judgments  of  probation  counsellors,  teachers  and  others  also  been  used,  the 
writer  felt  that  the  use  of  subjective  judgment,  which  often  are  in- 
accurate, would  invalidate  the  study.  Since  psychometric  examination  by 
the  Psychological  Services  Bureau  is  used  rather  routinely  in  most 
instances  where  there  is  any  question  of  mental  defect,  this  group  probably 
represents  fairly  accurately  the  total  number  of  mentally  defective  girls 
appearing  before  the  court  during  this  period. 

This  study  should  be  of  value  in  shedding  more  light  on  the  problem 
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of  delinquent  behavior  in  the  mentally  defective  adolescent  girl.  Because 
of  the  crowded  conditions  at  Exeter  School,  the  state  school  for  the 
mentally  defective,  use  must  be  made  of  probation  for  many  mentally  defect- 
ive youngsters  who  get  into  difficulty.  This  study  will  show  what  the 
results  of  this  procedure  so  far  have  been  and  indicate  what  factors 
appear  to  be  of  importance  in  determining  which  youngsters  did  make  out 
under  probationary  supervision  and  which  did  not,  and  also  suggest  areas 
in  which  the  children  seem  to  need  special  attention.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  study  will  be  helpful  to  others  working  with  this  problem  in  the 
future. 

The  writer  recognizes  a number  of  limitations  in  this  study  in 
addition  to  those  previously  mentioned.  It  is  recognized  that  the  number 
of  cases  is  too  small  to  be  statistically  valid.  Of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  fact  that  lack  of  a control  group  make  it  impossible 
to  conclude  that  the  particular  factors  under  consideration  in  the  study 
are  more  operative  in  determining  the  adjustment  of  the  mentally  defective 
delinquent  child  than  of  the  delinquent  child  of  normal  intelligence.  It 
is  recognized,  moreover,  that  mere  concomitance  is  insufficient  in  it- 
self to  demonstrate  a casual  basis  for  relationship.  This,  however,  does 
not  invalidate  the  conclusions  reached  about  this  particular  group. 
Although  only  those  with  I.  Q.’s  below  70  were  chosen  for  this  study,  the 
writer  has  purposely  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  "feebleminded"  in 
connection  with  these  children  as  it  is  her  personal  opinion  that  the 
term  "feebleminded"  should  be  reserved  for  only  those  cases  in  which  such 
a clinical  diagnosis  has  been  made.  The  writer  has  also  avoided  use  of 
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the  term  "defective  delinquent,”  as  this  term  often  has  a legal  connotation, 
varying  from  state  to  state.  Although  the  term  "delinquent"  as  distinguishe! 
from  "wayward"  has  a specific  meaning  by  statute  in  Rhode  Island,  and  all  of 
this  group  studied  were  legally  "wayward"  rather  than  "delinquent,"  the 
latter  term  has  been  used  in  its  general  and  commonly  accepted  meaning 
throughout  the  paper. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MENTAL  DEFICIENCY  AS  A FACTOR  IN  DELINQUENCY 

A brief  review  of  the  literature  of  the  past  few  decades  shows  how 
great  a change  has  come  over  the  thinking  regarding  the  relationship 
between  mental  deficiency  and  delinquency.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
with  the  development  of  mental  testing  many  studies  were  made  which 
showed  that  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories  were  significantly 
lower  in  intelligence  than  was  the  general  population.  With  little  or 
no  concern  for  other  factors,  low  intelligence,  according  to  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc  logic,  was  then  postulated  as  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  choice  of  and  persistence  in  delinquent  and  criminal 
behavior.  Henry  Goddard,  a pioneer  in  this  work,  wrote  as  recently  as  1919, 
"In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  no  longer  to  be  denied  that  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  delinquency  and  crime  is  low  grade  mentality,  much  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  feeblemindedness."!  With  the  inclusion  of  mental 
disease,  epilepsy  and  certain  "acquired  mental  conditions,"  he  believed 
that  practically  all  delinquency  could  be  accounted  for. 

Now,  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  later,  our  whole 
emphasis  has  changed.  No  one  today  would  subscribe  to  such  a statement. 
Although  more  recent  studies,  among  them  those  of  Healy  and  Rronner,2 


1 Henry  Goddard,  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence,  p.  75. 

2 William  Healy  and  Augusta  Bronner,  Delinquents  and  Criminals : 

Their  Making  and  Unmaking,  p.  183. 
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and  Glueck  and  Glueck,3  have  continued  to  show  that  the  mental  ability 
of  the  delinquent  population  is  significantly  less  than  that  of  the  ave- 
rage of  the  general  population,  the  importance  of  factors  other  than  the 
"criminal  inclination"  of  the  mental  defective  is  recognized. 

It  should  be  remembered.  . . that  the  sample  of  offenders 
which  reaches  the  Juvenile  Court  is  a relatively  narrow  one. 

At  least  two  factors,  intelligence  and  socio-economic  status, 
tend  to  select  the  delinquents  who  eventually  go  before  the 
Court,  It  is  not  unlikely,  for  instance  that  brighter  children — 
for  a number  of  reasons — will  escape  detection.  Moreover,  many 
who  are  caught  may  be  returned  to  their  homes  if  it  appears 
likely  that  the  social  status  of  the  home  is  such  that  the 
parents  are  able  and  willing  to  provide  adequate  control.  For 
these  reasons  at  least,  and  possibly  also  for  others,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  postulate  low  intelligence  as  a cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  All  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  children  of  low 
intelligence  coming  from  areas  which  are  socially  underpriv- 
ileged have  a greater  chance  than  most  others  of  appearing 
before  the  Juvenile  Court. k 

Present  day  views  of  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  its  continuance 
stress  the  importance  of  considering  the  total  child  in  terms  of  his  total 
environment,  rather  than  picking  out  isolated  factors  which  may  or  may  not 
be  significant.  Age  at  time  of  inception  of  delinquent  behavior,  socio- 
economic factors,  personality  of  the  child,  parent-child  relationships — 
all  these  and  many  others  taken  in  combination  with  one  another,  are 
thought  to  be  important  in  the  formation  of  delinquent  behavior,  but  the 
emphasis  is  always  on  the  inter-relationship  among  all  these  factors. 


3 Eleanor  Glueck  and  Sheldon  Glueck,  One  Thousand  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  p.  102 

k Cecil  W.  Mann  and  Helene  Powner  Mann,  "Age  and  Intelligence  of  a 
Group  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  Social  Psycholo'nr, 

3k:  35l,  July,  1939. 
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In  certain  cases  intelligence  may  be  one  such  factor. 

As  measured  in  terms  of  I.  Q.,  intelligence  has  little 
relation  to  the  choice  or  persistence  of  a criminal 
career.  Of  young  people  who  break  the  law,  we  have 
more  opportunities  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  less 
intelligent  than  of  the  more  intelligent.  In  the  total 
pattern  of  personality  of  which  it  is  a part,  intelli- 
gence often  plays  a crucial  role  in  relation  to  delinquent 
behavior;  it  never  plays  an  isolated  role.^ 

It  is  true  that  certain  generally  accepted  characteristics  of  the 
subnormal  girl  may,  in  the  fact  of  unfavorable  environmental  conditions, 
contribute  to  the  adoption  or  continuance  of  delinquent  behavior.  The 
mentally  defective  girl  is  notably  more  "suggestible"  and  thus  more 
easily  influenced,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad.  She  is  defective  in  the 
so  called  higher  mental  processes  of  reasoning  and  imagination  and  hence 
is  less  able  than  her  more  intelligent  contemporary  to  think  through  to 
the  logical  conclusion  of  her  acts.  Because  of  her  impulsiveness  and  lack 
of  emotional  control  she  will  react  spontaneously  as  does  a child  to  the 
desire  of  the  moment. 

Because  of  her  suggestibility  and  her  inability  to  see  beyond  her 

present  situation,  the  home  environment  of  the  mentally  defective  girl  is 

of  extreme  importance.  She  is  almost  wholly  incapable,  because  of  her 

limited  perspective,  of  lifting  herself  above  her  environment  as  the 

youngster  of  normal  or  superior  intelligence  may  be. 

In  the  absence  of  a stable  home  environment,  or  some 
adequate  substitute  which  affords  a background  of  emotional 
security,  the  subnormal  adolescent  girl  is  more  exposed  than 
is  her  intelligent  contemporary  to  both  the  emotional  and 


5 Maud  A.  Merrill,  Problems  of  Child  Delinquency,  p.  180 
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the  environmental  influences  known  to  contribute  to  delinquency. ^ 
Although  the  mentally  defective  adolescent  girl  may  present  many 
forms  of  anti-social  behavior,  her  major  delinquency  is  one  or  another  kind 
of  sex  misbehavior. 

Characteristics  which  serve  to  protect  a girl  from  delinquency — 
especially  sex  delinquency— are  found  more  frequently  in  girls  of 
average  -intelligence.  Not  only  are  they  less  easily  led  than  sub- 
normal girls,  they  can  be  more  discriminating  in  selecting  those 
with  whom  they  wish  to  associate.  Because  she  is  less  rigid  in 
her  thinking  and  acting,  the  delinquent  behavior  of  the  intelligent 
girl  is  more  apt  to  be  incidental  and  less  likely  to  become  an 
established  pattern.  Moreover,  if  she  does  get  into  trouble, 
she  has  more  resources  at  her  disposal  for  getting  out  of  her  dif- 
ficulties. The  more  intelligent  sex  delinquent  has  greater  know- 
ledge of  contraceptive  methods,  of  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  an 
abortion,  and  is  also  better  able  to  get  a man  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  solving  their  mutual  problem.  Also,  the  more 
intelligent  girls  are  apt  to  have  more  intelligent  parents  than 
subnormal  girls;  such  parents  are  capable  of  more  discriminative 
guidance  of  their  children,  that  is,  they  make  more  consistent 
efforts  to  discourage  and  to  protect  their  daughters  from 
delinquent  behavior. 7 

The  mentally  defective  girl,  particularly  if  her  appearance  marks 
her  as  "different,1*  has  very  likely  met  with  varying  degree  of  rejection 
from  persons  in  her  environment  and  thus  is  seeking  for  affection  from  any 
one  who  will  give  it.  To  her,  heterosexual  relationships  are  one  form  of 
acceptance.  Moreover,  many  subnormal  girls  seem  to  feel,  as  Abel  and 
Kinder  point  out,  "some  sort  of  moral  obligation"  to  conform  to  the  request 
of  the  man;  they  seemingly  do  not  know  how  to  refuse  any  one  who  acts  toward 
them  in  a friendly  manner,  though  they  may  be  fully  capable  of  refusing  to 
do  school  work  or  some  unpleasant  task.^2 


6 Abel  and  Kinder,  op.  cit . , p.  1U3 

7 Ibid.,  p.  1U2 

8 Ibid.,  p.  139 
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In  summing  up  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  and  delinquency 
Healy  and  Bronner  point  out  that  any  main  division  of  delinquents  in  terms 
of  normal  intelligence  versus  mental  defect  is  an  oversimplification  of 
the  problem. 

Given  simple  surroundings,  good  training  and  an  environment 
which  does  not  especially  incite  to  delinquency,  on  the 
average  the  mental  defective  is  little  or  no  more  susceptible 
to  becoming  delinquent  than  are  others.  Or  taken  in  hand 
early  as  a delinquent  and  afforded  treatment  according  to 
his  obvious  needs,  institutional  or  otherwise  environmental, 
he  is  equally  as  reformable  as  the  common  run  of  delinquents 
of  good  mental  ability.  Later,  when  there  are  confirmed 
delinquent  trends,  the  protection  of  society  may,  of  course, 
require  permanent  custodial  care  of  the  defective  individual. 

But  defectives  do  not  constitute  a homogeneous  group;  this 
is  as  true  of  personality  characteristics  as  it  is  of  mental 
age  levels.  Researches  conducted  and  published  earlier  by 
ourselves  and  others  indicate  that  successful  early  treatment 
of  defectives  who  have  become  delinquent  depends  more  largely 
on  favorable  personality  characteristics  than  on  any  other 
factor. ^ 


p.  162 


9 William  Healy  and  Augusta  Bronner,  New  Lights  on  Delinquency, 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  ITS  PROCEDURE 

The  present  Rhode  Island  Juvenile  Court  represents  the  fourth  stage 
in  the  development  of  Rhode  Island's  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  its 
juveniles.'*'  The  first  legislation  pertaining  to  juveniles  was  Chapter 
683  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  passed  in  1878.  This  act  was  concerned  only 
with  penalizing  any  custodian  who  encouraged  a charge  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  engage  in  any  vocation  injurious  to  his  health  or  morals. 

The  first  development  which  was  concerned  directly  with  the  juvenile 
himself  was  Chapter  581  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  in  1898,  which  provided 
for  separate  dockets,  trials  and  records  in  the  case  of  minors  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  in  Providence  and  Newport  Counties.  The  following  year  this 
was  superseded  by  Chapter  66U,  which  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
probation  officers  and  extended  the  Act  to  all  counties  in  the  state. 

The  second  development  in  Juvenile  Court  legislation  in  Rhode  Island 
came  in  1915  with  the  passage  of  Chapter  1185  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves. 

This  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish  Juvenile  Courts  and  To  Provide  For 
the  Care  of  Delinquent  and  Wayward  Children,"  placed  the  jurisdiction  of 
juvenile  offenders  in  the  twelve  district  courts,  but  stipulated  that 
separate  sessions  were  to  be  held  in  rooms  other  than  the  Court  room  and 
the  public  was  to  be  excluded  therefrom.  Further  provisions  were  that 


1 First  Annual  Report  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  pp.  2-3'. 
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proceedings  were  to  be  by  petition  sworn  to  by  anyone  having  knowledge, 
information  or  belief  of  the  material  facts;  detention  was  limited  to 
twenty- four  hours  and  the  child  could  not  be  confined  or  transported 
with  criminals;  the  child  might  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a probation 
officer;  detention  was  either  in  Sockanosset  (now  the  Rhode  Island 
Training  School  for  Boys),  or  Oaklawn  School  (now  the  Rhode  Island 
^raining  School  for  Girls).  This  act  also  made  provision  for  a prelimi- 
nary investigation  by  the  probation  officer  before  the  child's  appearance 
in  court. 

In  1926,  Chapter  860  of  the  Public  Laws  made  certain  other  revisions. 
Important  among  these  were  the  bringing  of  dependent,  neglected  and 
feebleminded  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  sessions  of  the  District  Courts.  It  raised  the 
wayward  age  to  eighteen  and  included  truants  and  children  who  were  school 
problems.  The  delinquent  age  remained  at  sixteen.  This  Act  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Revision  of  the  General  Laws  of  1938  as  Chapter  6l6  and 
with  minor  changes  remained  the  law  until  the  passage  of  the  present 
act. 

In  19U;,  the  present  Juvenile  Court  came  into  existence  with  the 
passage  of  Chapter  HiUl  of  the  Public  Laws.  This  Act,  which  retained 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Act,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a separate  state  wide  court  to  be  known  as  the  Juvenile  Court 
which  would  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  involving 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Provision  was  made  for  a staff 
and  quarters  to  be  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  district  courts. 
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The  philosophy  underlying  the  establishment  of  this  court  is  expressed 
as  follows: 


Purpose  and  Basic  Principles.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
secure  for  each  child  under  its  Jurisdiction  such  care,  guid- 
ance and  control,  preferably  in  his  own  home,  as  will  serve 
the  child's  welfare  and  the  best  interests  of  the  state;  to 
conserve  and  strengthen  the  child's  family  ties  wherever  pos- 
sible, removing  him  from  the  custody  of  his  parents  only  when 
his  welfare  or  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  public  cannot 
be  adequately  safeguarded  without  such  removal;  and  when  such 
child  is  removed  from  his  own  fanily,  to  secure  for  him  cus- 
tody, care  and  discipline  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to 
that  which  should  have  been  given  by  his  parents.^- 

Coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  are  wayward,  delinquent 
dependent,  neglected  and  mentally  defective  or  mentally  disordered  child 
ren.  The  Court  also  has  jurisdiction  over  adoption  of  children,  child 
marriages,  cases  of  paternity  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  as  well 
as  over  adults  charged  with  various  forms  of  neglect  or  contributing  to 
the  delinquency  or  waywardness  of  a child.  The  present  study  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  jurisdiction  as  it  pertains  to  delinquent,  way- 
ward and  feebleminded  children. 

Under  the  definitions  of  the  Act  the  term  "delinquent"  is  applied 
to  any  child — 

Who  has  committed  any  offense  which,  if  committed  by  an  adult, 
would  constitute  a felony,  or  who  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
violated  any  of  the  other  laws  of  the  state  or  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  the  other  ordiances  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
other  than  ordinances  relating  to  the  operations  of  motor 
vehicles. 3 

The  term  "wayward"  when  applied  to  a child  includes  any  child — 
a.  Who  has  deserted  his  home  without  good  or  sufficient  cause;  or 


2 Rhode  Island  Public  Laws,  19hU,  Chapter  lUhl,  Sec.  1 

3 Ibid. , Sec.  3. 
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b.  Who  habitually  associates  with  dissolute,  vicious  or 
immoral  persons;  or 

c.  Who  is  leading  an  immoral  or  vicious  life;  or 

d.  Who  is  habitually  disobedient  to  the  reasonable  and 
lawful  commands  of  his  parent  or  parents,  guardian 
or  lawful  custodian;  or 

e.  Who,  being  required  by  chapter  181  of  the  general  laws, 
as  amended,  to  attend  school,  wilfully  and  habitually 
absents  himself  therefrom,  or  habitually  violates  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school  when  he  attends. 

f.  Who  has  on  any  occasion  violated  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  ordinances  of 
cities  and  towns,  other  than  ordinances  relating  to  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles.*4 

It  should  be  noted  from  this  that,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
offenses  constituting  "waywardness" , any  first  violation  of  the  law  unless 
it  be  of  a serious  enough  nature  to  constitute  a felony  if  committed  by  an 
adult,  is  considered  "waywardness."  A second  commitment  of  any  wayward 
act  would  be  considered  "delinquency."  The  writer  points  this  out  as  this 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  law  in  most  states,  where  the  designation 
of  "wayward"  or  "delinquent"  is  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of 
offense.  In  the  Rhode  Island  Law  it  is  made,  not  only  on  the  type  of 
offense,  but  also  on  the  frequency. 

Under  this  act  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a judge, 
an  associate  judge,  a clerk,  a chief  intake  supervisor  and  two  assistant 
intake  supervisors.  The  court  operates  on  a circuit  system  with  one 
judge  sitting  daily  in  Providence  while  the  second  judge  sits  in  an  out- 
lying town  or  city  scheduled  for  that  day.  The  Intake  Department  func- 


li  Ibid.,  Sec.  3 
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tions  as  liaison  officer  between  those  who  refer  a child  to  the  Court 
and  the  Judge.  The  emphasis  of  the  Court  is  on  the  social  aspects  of 
delinquency,  although  the  legal  rights  of  the  individual  are  rigorously 
guarded.  The  emphasis  is  reflected  by  the  requirements  for  the  judge  and 
intake  supervisors. 

To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  chief  judge  or  as  associate 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  a person  must  be  a member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  bar,  in  good  standing,  and  must  have  a knowledge 
of  social  problems  and  procedure  and  an  understanding  of  child 
psychology. 5 

The  requirements  for  intake  supervisors  also  stress  the  social  empha- 
ses of  the  court. 

The  court  shall  appoint  a chief  intake  supervisor  and  two  assistant 
intake  supervisors  who  are  qualified  by  education,  training, 
previous  experience  in  professional  social  welfare,  personality, 
character  and  special  aptitude  for  work  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  chief  judge  of  the  juvenile  court. ° 

The  state  is  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  personnel 
of  the  court,  as  all  six  members  of  its  professional  staff  are  highly 
competent  and  well  trained,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  are  genuinely 
and  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  who  appear  before  it. 

All  referrals  for  wayward  and  delinquent  children  are  made  to  the 
Intake  Department  in  the  form  of  "A  Request  for  Juvenile  Court  Investiga- 
tion." These  referrals  are  then  assigned  to  a probation  counsellor  for 
investigation.  This  investigation  includes  consultation  with  agencies 
who  have  known  the  family,  a visit  to  the  home  and  to  the  school,  and  an 
interview  with  the  parent  and  the  child.  If  it  seems  advisable,  a 
physical,  psychometric  or  psychiatric  examination  may  be  included.  Every 


5 Ibid. , Sec.  6 

6 Ibid. , Sec.  10 
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effort  is  made  to  get  as  complete  a picture  as  possible  of  the  child,  his 
background  and  his  needs.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  in  cases  where 
it  seems  necessary,  the  child  may  be  detained  in  an  institution  pending 
investigation. 

If,  after  hearing,  the  Judge  finds  a girl  delinquent  or  wayward,  he 
may  place  the  child  on  probation,  the  usual  procedure;  he  may  order  her 
detained  or  committed  to  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls,  or  he 
may  give  her  custody  to  any  of  the  agencies,  societies  or  institutions 
under  the  control  of  or  approved  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  under 
such  terms  as  the  court  shall  determine.  In  every  instance  the  disposi- 
tion will  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  child  in  so  far  as  resources  are 
available. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  Act  for  the  utilization  of  whatever  public 
or  private  agencies  the  court  deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  A brief  description  of  the  ones  most  frequently  referred  to  in 
this  study  follows. 

The  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  is  a subdivision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  Under  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  the  administrator  of 
probation  and  parole  is  required  to  "assign  to  serve  in  the  court  a suf- 
ficient number  of  probation  counsellors  ...  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. The  probation  counsellors'  duties  include  the  investigation 
of  cases  referred  to  the  court  and  the  supervision  of  cases  placed  on  proba- 
tion or  otherwise  assigned  for  supervision.  For  the  investigation  and 
supervision  of  girls'  and  women's  cases  brought  before  the  Juvai ile  Court 


7 Rhode  Island  Public  Laws,  19UU . Chapter  IbUl,  Sec.  1 
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seven  women  counsellors  are  so  assigned.  Although  for  the  most  part 
separate  counsellors  are  assigned  to  juvenile  and  adult  work  in  the  case  of 
boys  and  men,  the  smaller  number  of  women’s  and  girls’  cases  handled  does 
not  make  this  feasible.  The  urban  area  of  Providence  and  North  Providence 
has  one  counsellor  assigned  to  the  Juvenile  Court  alone;  all  other 
counsellors  carry  their  Juvenile  Court  work  in  conjunction  with  their 
District  Court  and  Superior  Court  cases. 

The  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls  is  also  a subdivision  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Oaklawn  School, 
and  is,  as  the  name  implies,  the  state  training  school  for  girls.  Placement 
here  may  be  made  either  by  detention  until  further  order  of  the  court  or 
commitment  for  minority.  In  practice,  however,  detention  is  used  almost 
exclusively.  In  only  two  instances  in  the  four  years’  existence  of  the 
court  has  commitment  for  minority  been  used.  Under  the  detention  order 
the  court  may  at  any  time  release  the  child,  either  discharging  her  comple- 
tely from  care,  as  is  occasionally  done,  or  as  is  the  usual  case,  placing 
her  on  probation. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  consists  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
institutions,  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Catholic  Training  School.  Both  institu- 
tions are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
Catholic  Training  School  is  for  the  younger,  less  seriously  delinquent 
girl,  while  St.  Mary’ s cares  for  the  older  or  more  seriously  delinquent 
girl.  The  term  "House  of  the  Good  Shepherd"  is  commonly  used  to  refer  only 
to  the  St.  Mary’s  Division.  The  usual  procedure  in  the  detention  of  a 
wayward  or  delinquent  girl  at  these  institutions  is  to  place  ho*  on  proba- 
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tion  with  the  understanding  that  she  be  detained.  The  child  is  officially 
on  probation  while  at  the  institution  and  is  visited  by  the  probation 
counsellor  who  also  keeps  up  contact  with  the  girl's  home.  Placement  is 
for  as  long  as  seems  necessary  for  girl's  training,  in  no  event  to  exceed 
her  minority. 

The  Sophia  Little  Home,  also  a private  agency,  is  a maternity  home 
for  unmarried  mothers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
the  child  is  placed  on  probation  with  t he  understanding  that  she  be  placed 
at  the  home  by  the  probation  counsellor.  The  girl  remains  here  for  only 
two  months  after  the  birth  of  her  baby,  at  which  time  some  other  plan  must 
be  made  for  her. 

The  Children's  Division  is  a subdivision  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  is  charged  with  the  care  of  neglected  and  dependent  children. 

It  consists  of  a Children's  Center,  formerly  the  State  Home  and  School, 
and  a foster  home  department.  Commitment  or  detention  here  is  on  a neglect 
or  dependency  petition.  Although  a case  may  be  referred  to  the  court  for 
investigation  as  a wayward  or  delinquent  child,  the  judge  may,  if  the 
facts  indicate,  treat  the  child  as  dependent  or  neglected  and  order  him  or 
her  committed  to  the  Children's  Division  as  a dependent  or  neglected  child. 

Exeter  School  is  the  state  school  for  mentally  defective  children. 
Commitment  here  is  on  a petition  alleging  the  child  is  feebleminded,  and 
this  condition  must  be  certified  to  by  two  competent  physicians,  as  well 
as  by  psychometric  examination.  As  in  the  case  with  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  a child  originally  referred  as  wayward  or  delinquent 
can  be  proceeded  against  as  feebleminded  and  committed  directly  to  Exeter. 
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This  study  is  not  concerned  with  the  mentally  defective  delinquent  so  com- 
mitted, but  only  with  those  who  are  found  wayward  and  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion. 

The  Psychopathic  Ward  of  the  Charles  V.  Chapin  Hospital  is  a division 
of  the  city  hospital  set  aside  for  the  observation  of  persons  believed  to 
be  mentally  disturbed.  If  it  appears  a child  may  be  in  need  of  psychia- 
tric observation,  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  may  order  him  or  her 
detained  for  observation  on  a "Temporary  Care"  paper.  After  such  examina- 
tion the  child  is  proceeded  against  in  the  reemlar  manner. 

The  Psychological  Services  Bureau,  a division  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  is  the  agency  which  does  all  psychometric  and  psychological 
testing  for  the  various  state  departments  including  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
staff  consists  of  an  administrator  and  three  additional  psychometrists.  Two 
members  of  the  staff  meet  the  standards  set  up  for  clinical  psychologists. 

A complete  psychological  examination  including  tests  measuring  personality, 
social  adjustment  etc.  as  well  as  intelligence  is  given.  Various  projective 
techniques  such  as  the  Rorschack  method  are  employed  when  indicated.  The 

(report  to  the  court  includes  recommendations  by  the  psychologist  as  well  as 
a summary  of  the  results  of  the  tests.  Although  the  Bureau  is  inadequately 
staffed  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  it,  cooperation  with  the  Court  has 
been  excellent  and  the  service  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  State  Psychiatrist,  located  at  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  may,  at  the  request  of  the  court,  give  psychiatric  examination  to 
any  girl  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  As  there  is  only  one 
psychiatrist  who  does  examinations  for  all  the  state  departments,  it  is 
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apparent  that  this  service  is  far  from  adequate.  In  practice  this  is 
usually  done  only  when  the  girl  is  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training 
School  for  Girls* 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GROUP 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  posed  at  the  outset  of  this 
study,  the  writer  has  divided  the  inquiry  into  two  sections,  a consider- 
ation of  the  characteristics  of  the  group  as  a whole  followed  by  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  individual  cases.  It  is  hoped  that  this  two 
fold  presentation  will  give  a fairly  complete  picture  of  the  problem  of 
the  mentally  defective  delinquent  girl  who  appeared  before  the  Rhode 
Island  Juvenile  Court  during  this  three  year  period.  A summarized  eval- 
uation of  the  data  of  this  two  fold  presentation  will  be  included  in 
Chapter  VI. 

In  a further  attempt  to  determine  what,  if  any,  factors  studied 
appeared  significant  in  the  adjustment  of  the  child  on  probation  as  well 
as  in  his  initial  delinquency,  the  group  was  divided  into  those  making 
Good,  Fair  and  Poor  adjustment.  The  judgment  as  to  the  type  of  adjustment 
was  based  on  the  entire  probationary  period  of  the  child.  It  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  get  away  from  a certain  amount  of  subjectivity  in  such  a 
classification,  but  the  distinctions  were  made  on  the  following  basis. 

The  child’s  adjustment  to  probation  was  considered  good  if  there 
was  no  further  delinquent  behavior  and  satisfactory  home,  work  and  com- 
munity adjustments  were  effected.  In  this  classification  the  child  showed 
real  improvement  as  well  as  cessation  of  delinquent  behavior.  Only  two 
cases  in  which  the  initial  adjustment  was  not  satisfactory  and  institution- 
alization was  resorted  to  as  a preventive  measure,  were  included  in  good 
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adjustment*  In  both  cases  a particularly  good  adjustment  followed. 

Two  types  of  adjustment  were  considered  fair.  If  the  child  discon- 
tinued her  delinquent  behavior  but  failed  to  show  any  real  progress  in 
other  lines,  this  was  considered  fair  adjustment.  If  an  initial  contin- 
uation of  delinquent  behavior  was  followed  by  markedly  improved  behavior, 
this  also  was  considered  fair  adjustment. 

If  there  was  no  cessation  of  delinquent  behavior  while  the  child 
was  in  the  community,  this  was  considered  poor  adjustment. 

Under  this  classification  of  Good,  Fair  and  Poor  adjustment,  eleven 
or  27  per  cent  were  listed  as  having  made  a good  adjustment.  The  same 
number,  eleven,  or  27  per  cent,  were  listed  as  having  made  a fair  adjust- 
ment and  the  remaining  nineteen,  or  h6  per  cent,  were  considered  as  having 
made  a poor  adjustment. 

In  considering  the  characteristics  of  the  group  as  a whole,  the 
material  will  be  presented  in  four  main  divisions:  Identifying  or  Statisti- 
cal Data,  The  Child,  The  Family,  Adjustment  after  b eing  placed  on  proba- 
tion. 

IDENTIFYING  OR  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Age 

The  ages  of  the  girls  in  this  study  ranged  from  twelve  years  to 
seventeen  years  and  eleven  months.  The  two  peak  years  were  the  seventeenth 
with  thirteen  girls  of  that  age  appearing,  and  the  fifteenth  with  twelve 
girls  of  that  age  being  listed.  Of  the  sixteen  remaining  girls,  seven  were 
at  the  sixteen  year  level,  with  the  others  being  equally  divided  among 
the  remaining  age  groups.  An  examination  of  the  records  would  indicate 
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that  the  imminence  of  their  eighteenth  birthday  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  preponderance  of  seventeen  year  olds  in  the  group.  The  majority  of 
these  youngsters  were  referred  by  their  parents  and  had  been  a problem 
for  some  time.  Apparently  it  was  the  anticipation  of  their  eighteenth 
birthday  which  would  place  them  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  that  precipitated  the  referral.  The  fact  that  the  school  attendance 
laws  apply  only  up  to  the  sixteenth  birthday  helped  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  fifteen  year  olds,  the  next  most  prevalent  age  group. 

TABLE  I 

AGE  AT  TIME  OF  REFERRAL  OF  FORTY  ONE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  GIRLS 
PLACED  ON  PROBATION  IN  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  JUVENILE  COURT 
FROM  JULY  1,  19hh  to  JULY  1,  1917 


Age 


No.  of  Girls 


12  years  - 12  years  11  months  3 

13  years  - 13  years  11  months  3 

1U  years  - lh  years  11  months  3 

15  years  - l£  years  11  months  12 

16  years  - 16  years  11  months  7 

17  years  - 17  years  11  months  13 


Total  no. 
of  girls  Ip. 


The  age  range  for  the  good  adjustment  group  was  twelve  yeais  and 
three  months  to  seventeen  years,  eleven  months.  The  median  age  was  seven- 
teen with  five  girls  of  that  age  appearing.  Two  girls  were  fourteen  years 
of  age  with  each  other  age  having  only  one  representative. 

The  age  range  for  the  fair  adjustment  group  was  from  thirteen  years. 
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nine  months  to  seventeen  years,  ten  months.  Again,  the  median  age  was 
seventeen  with  six  listed  in  that  age  group.  There  were  four  fifteen 
year  olds  and  one  thirteen  year  old. 

The  age  range  for  the  poor  adjustment  group  was  from  twelve  years 

- 

to  seventeen  years  and  nine  months.  In  contrast  to  the  other  two  groups  the 
seventeen  year  olds  were  in  the  minority  with  only  two  representatives. 

t 

The  majority  of  this  group  clustered  around  the  fifteen  and  sixteen  year 
level  with  seven  appearing  in  the  former  age  range  and  six  in  the  latter. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  good  and  fair  adjustment  groups  were  composed 
predominantly  of  seventeen  year  olds  while  the  poor  adjustment  group  was 
made  up  largely  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  olds.  More  important  even  than 
age  at  time  of  referral  to  Juvenile  Court,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  age 
at  time  of  beginning  of  delinquency.  Unfortunately  exact  statistics  were 
not  available  on  this  point,  but  it  definitely  appeared  from  what  state- 
ments there  were  that  even  though  the  poor  adjustment  group  was  younger, 
their  antisocial  behavior  dated  further  back.  Further  discussion  of  this 
point  will  come  under  a consideration  of  community  adjustment  of  the  group. 
Intelligence 

The  range  of  intelligence  of  the  group  as  a whole  was  from  I.Q.  14i 
to  I.Q.  69,  with  the  average  being  61.3* 

There  was  no  appreciable  difference  among  the  average  of  the 
I.  Q.'s  for  the  three  adjustment  groups.  The  average  I.  Q.  for  the  good 
adjustment  group  was  61.9 5 for  the  fair  adjustment  group  it  was  61.8; 
and  for  the  poor  adjustment  group  it  was  60.5* 
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TABLE  II 


I.  Q.'S  OF  FORTY-ONE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  GIRLS 
PLACED  ON  PROBATION  IN  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  JUVENILE  COURT 
FROM  JULY  1,  19U1;  to  JULY  1,  19ii7 


I.  Q. 

No.  of  Girls 

Ii9-liii 

1 

liii-ii9 

1 

5o-5ii 

h 

55-59 

3 

60-6U 

20 

65-69 

12 

Total 

ill 

Types  of  Offenses 

All  of  the  girls  of  this  group  were  brought  before  the  court  as  way- 
ward, rather  than  delinquent.  Four  of  the  girls  committed  offenses  which 
would  have  been  considered  as  delinquent  had  they  not  been  first  offenses. 

TABLE  III 

TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  COMMITTED  BY  FORTY-ONE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  GIRLS 
PLACED  ON  PROBATION  IN  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  JUVENILE  COURT 
FROM  JULY  1,  19 iiii  to  JULY  1,  19 U7 


Offenses 

No.  of  Girls 

Disobedience  to  parents 

17 

Running  away 

8 

Habitual  Truancy 

7 

Associating  with  immoral  or 

dissolute  persons  1* 

Larceny 

3 

Growing  up  in  circumstances 

exposing  to  immorality  1 

Writing  obscene  notes 

1 

Total 
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"Disobedience  to  parent"  was  the  most  frequent  offense  in  each 
adjustment  group  with  four  in  the  good  adjustment  group,  five  in  the  fair 
adjustment  group,  and  eight  in  the  poor  adjustment  group  being  so  charged. 
This  corresponds  closely  to  the  numerical  strength  of  each  group.  The 
poor  adjustment  group,  however,  led  in  running  away,  having  five  to  only 
three  for  the  combined  good  and  fair  adjustment  groups  which  are  numerically 
somewhat  greater  than  the  poor  adjustment  group.  Three  in  the  good  ad- 
justment  group,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  only  ones  charged  with  larceny. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  larceny  is  usually  more  incidental  behavior 
than  is  behavior  leading  to  a disobedient  or  running  away  charge. 

The  writer  found  that  the  "offense"  for  which  the  child  was  brought 
before  the  court  was  very  often  not  descriptive  of  the  behavior  of  the 
child,  and  thus  not  too  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  "charge." 

As  just  one  example,  of  the  five  girls  who  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
their  referral  to  court,  three  were  charged  with  being  "disobedient",  one 
with  being  a" runaway"  and  the  other  with  being  "truant."  The  writer 
found  that  sex  delinquency  of  some  kind  was  indicated  in  most  "runaway" 
and  "disobedient"  referrals.  The  Court,  quite  correctly,  is  desirous  of 
protecting  the  girl  as  much  as  possible  and  therefore  "charges"  her  with 
as  little  damaging  a charge  as  possible.  The  behavior  which  apparently 
prompted  the  referral  in  at  least  twenty  of  the  cases  was  in  actuality 
one  or  another  form  of  sex  delinquency.  This  number  was  very  evenly 
distributed  over  the  groups  according  to  their  numerical  strength,  however, 
with  five  of  the  good  adjustment  group,  five  of  the  fair,  and  ten  of  the 

poor  showing  some  form  of  actual  sexual  delinquency  as  their  primary 

K 

behavior  problem. 
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Source  of  Referral 


The  police,  as  is  the  usual  case,  were  the  largest  single  referring 
agency,  being  responsible  for  twenty-two  of  the  total  referrals.  Parents 
came  next  with  eleven  referrals,  or  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  total. 

This  is  a high  percentage  for  such  referrals,  but  again,  this  is  understand- 
able in  view  of  the  type  of  youngster  with  whom  this  study  is  concerned.  In 
some  instances  it  seemed  that  the  referral  was  another  step  in  the  parent's 
rejection  of  the  girl;  in  others  it  was  a real  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  with  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  child.  In  seven  of  the  eleven 
referrals  the  child's  subsequent  adjustment  was  good  or  fair;  in  only  four 
was  it  poor. 

Racial,  National  and  Religious  Characteristics  of  the  Group 

Of  the  entire  group  of  forty-one  cases,  five  were  Negroes,  the 
remaining  thirty-six  were  native  born  white.  One  or  both  of  the  parents 
of  seventeen  of  the  group,  or  IfL  per  cent,  were  foreign  born,  however. 

The  national  extractions  were  varied,  with  French  Canadian,  19  per  cent, 
and  Italian,  17  per  cent,  predominating.  Although  the  writer  would  not 
attempt  to  draw  any  generalization  from  such  a small  group,  these  figures 
are  not  quite  representative  of  the  population  of  the  state  as  a whole. 
Statistics  of  national  extraction  are  not  available  but  census  figures 
reveal  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together  lead  in  the  number  of 
foreign  born  persons  in  the  state  followed  by  the  Italian  and  Canadian 
French  in  that  order.  Thirty  of  the  group,  or  73  per  cent  were  Catholic 
with  the  remaining  27  per  cent  (including  the  five  Negroes),  being  listed 


as  Protestant 
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The  families  from  which  these  girls  came  were  substantially  larger 
than  the  average  of  the  general  population.  The  average  number  of  children 
for  the  entire  group  was  5.6  with  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
three  adjustment  groups.  The  average  number  of  children  per  family  for  the 
state  as  a whole  is  3.2. 

Illegitimacy 

In  the  case  of  only  one  of  the  forty-one  girls  considered  in  this 
study  was  the  child  listed  as  illegitimate.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
socio-economic  background  of  her  mother  was  probably  the  best  of  the  group, 
and  girl's  subsequent  adjustment  was  good.  The  picture  is  not  so  comfort- 
ing, however,  in  so  far  as  the  girls  themselves  are  concerned.  Of  the 
total  group,  twelve  of  the  girls  have  had  a total  of  fifteen  illegitimate 
children,  three  of  the  girls  each  having  had  two.  Of  the  twelve,  two  had 
had  one  before  their  court  appearance,  five  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
referral  and  eight  became  pregnant  after  being  placed  on  probation.  Three 
of  the  colored  girls  in  the  group  account  for  four  of  the  children. 

THE  CHILD 

Psysical  Condition  and  Appearance 

The  physical  condition  of  these  girls  as  noted  in  the  record  was 
mostly  good.  Among  the  poor  adjustment  group,  two  cases  of  diagnosed 
hypothyroidism  were  noted  and  two  extremely  severe  cases  of  pneumonia 
within  the  first  year  of  the  child's  life.  Only  one  of  the  entire  group, 
(fair  adjustment)  was  noted  as  having  had  spells  indicative  of  epilepsy. 

Poor  physical  appearance  in  so  far  as  it  marked  the  child  as  being 
"different"  from  normal  children  was  found  in  sixteen  or  39  per  cent  of 
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the  children,  but  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  through  the  three  groups. 
"Dull  and  vacant  looking"  was  the  characteristic  most  often  noted. 
Personality 

In  so  far  as  personality  characteristics  were  concerned,  a wide 
divergence  among  the  three  groups  was  noted.  Certain  characteristics  or 
traits  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  conducive  to  vetting  along  with 
other  people,  were  listed  as  favorable  personality  characteristics.  These 
included  such  things  as  emotional  stability,  even  disposition,  cheerfulness, 
sociability,  reasonableness,  unselfishness,  self  confidence,  self  reliance, 
good  judgment,  regard  for  others  and  willingness  to  accept  correction. 

Such  characteristics  as  overaggressiveness  on  the  one  hand  or  overacquies- 
cence or  subservience  on  the  other,  boldness,  defiance,  stubborness, 
egocentricity,  emotional  instability,  seclusiveness,  sulkiness,  moodiness 
eto*were  among  the  personality  traits  considered  to  be  undesirable.  Using 
this  as  a guide,  eighteen  or  U3  per  cent  of  the  total  group  were  found  to 
have  relatively  favorable  personality  configurations.  Broken  down  into 
the  three  groups,  however,  we  find  that  eight,  or  seventy-three  per  cent 
of  the  good  adjustment  group  were  considered  to  possess  favorable  personal- 
ity traits.  Only  four,  or  thirty  six  per  cent  of  the  fair  adjustment  group 
and  six,  or  forty-seven  percent  of  the  poor  adjustment  group  were  described 
as  having  a good  personality  adjustment.  The  relatively  smaller  number  of 
those  making  fair  adjustments  who  are  so  listed  is  very  probably  the  reason 
their  adjustment  was  only  fair.  Many  of  this  group  continued  to  have 
trouble  getting  along  with  their  families  and  friends,  even  though  their 
delinquency  ceased. 
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Even  more  significant  than  presence  of  undesirable  personality  traits 
was  the  degree  of  the  personality  disturbance.  Of  the  three  in  the  good 
adjustment  group  who  did  not  have  a good  personality  configuration,  one 
was  described  as  being  bold  and  defiant,  another  as  immature  and  somewhat 
bold,  and  the  third  as  stubborn  and  having  temper  tantrums.  Those  in  the 
group  making  fair  adjustment  who  nevertheless  had  a personality  disturbance 
were  described  by  such  adjectives  as  impudent,  rebellious,  restless,  moody, 
bossy,  sullen  and  stubborn.  Those  in  the  poor  adjustment  group,  on  the 
other  hand  showed  more  serious  emotional  disturbance.  Five  were  at  some 
time  or  other  diagnosed  as  neurotic,  psychephathic  or  psychotic.  Four  were 
abnormally  withdrawn,  being  described  as  extremely  seclusive,  egocentric 
and  suspicious.  Four  others  were  characterized  by  aggressive,  uncontrolled 
behavior  and  violent  temper  tantrums. 

School  Adjustment 

As  would  be  expected,  every  child  in  this  group  was  retarded  from 
one  to  four  grades  in  school  placement.  Fifteen  of  the  group  were  in 
special  rooms.  Truancy  as  well  as  retardation  was  found  in  many  of  the 
cases.  Seventeen  of  the  group  or  1*1  per  cent  were  reported  by  the  school 
as  being  truancy  problems,  but  only  seven  or  17  per  cent  were  said  to  be 
discipline  problems  as  well.  Broken  down  into  the  adjustment  groups,  only 
two,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  good  adjustment  group  had  been  considered 
truancy  problems,  while  five  or  liU  per  cent  of  the  fair,  and  ten  or  52  per 
cent  of  the  poor  adjustment  group  had  been  so  considered. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  same  two  girls  in  the  good  adjustment 
group  who  presented  a truancy  problem  also  presented  a disciplinary  problem. 
Two  of  the  fair  adjustment  group,  or  18  per  cent  and  five  or  26  oer  cent 
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of  the  poor  adjustment  group  were  also  considered  behavior  problems.  The 
percentages  for  behavior  problems  in  all  groups,  however,  is  rather  low  and 
actually  the  majority  of  the  girls  seem  to  have  gone  alonp  very  well  with 
the  routine  of  the  school  and  presented  no  disciplinary  problem. 

Work  Adjustment 

The  showing  of  the  group  as  a whole  was  very  poor  in  so  far  as  work 
was  concerned.  Of  the  seventeen  of  working  age,  at  the  time  of  their  court 
referral,  only  five — three,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  good  adjustment  group  and 
two,  or  UO  per  cent  from  the  fair  adjustment  group — had  a good  work  record. 
Not  one  of  the  eight  of  working  age  in  the  poor  adjustment  group  worked  at 
all  steadily.  As  the  period  covered,  from  mid  19 UU  to  mid  19lj7,  was  a 
period  when  jobs  were  plentiful  even  for  sixteen  year  olds,  this  is  even 
more  significant.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  that  these  girls  were  unable  to 
get  jobs  as  there  were  frequent  references  to  a girl's  having  had  six, 
eight,  or  ten  jobs  in  less  than  a year,  staying  only  a few  days  or  a week  at 
a time.  The  main  reason  for  girl  eventually  being  fired  was  "loafing." 
Family  Adjustment 

In  about  half  the  total  group,  family  adjustment  of  the  child  was  poor 
prior  to  the  time  of  referral  to  court,  and  this  was  equally  true  for  each 
of  the  three  adjustment  groups.  The  exact  percentages  are  63  per  cent  for 
the  good  adjustment  group,  5U  per  cent  for  the  fair,  and  li7  per  cent  for 
the  poor  adjustment  group.  Causes  of  strain  were  mainly  over  control  and 
discipline,  with  the  child  resenting  parents'  efforts  to  control  her. 
Community  and  Social  Adjustment 

A large  percentage,  73  per  cent  of  the  group,  had  been  a problem  in 
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the  community  for  some  time  before  their  referral  to  Juvenile  Court. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  good  adjustment  group,  per  cent  of  the  fair 
and  Qh  per  cent  of  the  poor  adjustment  group  had  been  known  previously  to 
the  police,  to  whom  family  had  appealed  either  when  they  had  run  away  or  had 
been  unmanageable  at  home.  Two  girls,  both  from  the  poor  adjustment  group, 
had  been  on  probation  under  the  juvenile  session  of  the  District  Court  set 
up,  before  the  advent  of  the  present  Juvenile  Court. 

Companionship  and  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

Girls’  choice  of  companions  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  good 
in  any  instance  and  in  twenty-three  cases  "poor  companionship"  was  held 
to  be  a contributing  factor  in  the  development  of  delinquent  behavior. 

Five  girls  were  described  as  being  the  "lone  wolf"  type. 

Not  one  of  the  total  group  could  be  said  to  make  constructive  use  of 
her  leisure  time.  Leisure  time  activities  varied  from  movies,  dancing  and 
roller  skating,  to  hanging  around  cafes  and  picking  up  sailors. 

Religious  Habits 

It  would  appear  that  the  group  as  a whole  had  had  little  really  good 
religious  and  moral  training,  although  twenty-one  or  5l  per  cent  of  the 
total  group  were  listed  as  being  "regular"  in  church  attendance.  As  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  "regular  church  attendance"  there  seemed  to  be  little 
correlation  between  this  and  the  type  of  adjustment  the  child  made.  Only 
three  or  27  per  cent  of  those  making  a good  adjustment,  six  or  U5  per 
cent  of  those  making  a fair  adjustment  and  twelve  or  63  per  cent  of  those 
making  a poor  adjustment  were  so  listed.  In  several  individual  instances 
the  good  religious  training  the  child  had  received  was  a factor  in  her 
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making  a good  or  fair  adjustment,  but  only  when  this  went  deeper  than 
more  "church  attendance." 

THE  FAMILY 

Structure  of  the  Family 

Over  half  of  the  children  ( twentj^-four,  or  58  per  cent)  of  the  total 
group  under  study  came  from  broken  homes,  the  remaining  seventeen  chil- 
dren were  part  of  a complete  family  unit,  but  alcoholism,  non-support, 
abuse  or  marital  friction  appeared  in  all  but  seven  of  these  cases  to  such 
a degree  that  the  home  could  not  be  considered  a stable,  secure  one.  Of 
the  children  who  came  from  broken  homes,  thirteen  were  living  with  their 
mother,  four  with  their  father,  four  with  their  mother  and  a "man  boarder", 
two  with  their  mother  and  step-father  and  one  with  a great  aunt.  vVith  the 
exception  of  the  one  girl  living  with  her  great  aunt,  those  living  with 
their  mother  alone  made  the  best  adjustment.  In  terms  of  the  three  groups, 

63  per  cent  of  those  making  good  and  fair  adjustments  came  from  broken 
homes,  with  only  52  per  cent  of  those  making  a poor  adjustment  coming  from 
such  homes.  However,  the  other  factors  mentioned  contributed  to  instabili- 
ty in  the  home. 

Socio-Economic  Background 

In  eleven  of  the  forty-one  cases,  or  little  more  than  one  fourth, 
the  socio-economic  background  could  be  considered  fairly  good.  In  these 
eleven  cases  the  families  were  self-supporting,  known  to  few  if  any  social 
agencies  and  except  for  two  instances  where  another  child  in  the  family  had 
been  in  difficulty  with  the  court,  were  no  community  problem.  Five  or  U5 
per  cent  of  those  making  a good  adjustment  came  from  such  a background; 
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only  one  out  of  eleven  in  the  fair  adjustment  group,  and  four  or  21  per 
cent  from  the  poor  adjustment  group  came  from  such  a socio-economic  back- 
ground. In  other  words,  7U  per  cent  of  the  girls  making  fair  or  poor 
adjustment  came  from  decidedly  poor  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

In  the  thirty  cases  rated  as  having  poor  socio-economic  backgrounds, 
seven  were  self-supporting,  but  other  factors  of  immorality,  criminal  be- 
havior and  mental  defect  made  it  impossible  to  consider  the  total  socio- 
economic background  good.  Fifteen  families  were  marginal  with  alcoholism 
of  one  or  both  parents  being  the  predominant  cause.  Eight  families  were 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  public  funds  for  support.  Eleven  mothers, 
or  30  per  cent  of  those  whose  daughters  were  living  with  them,  worked  regu- 
larly outside  the  home. 

In  twenty-five  or  63  per  cent  of  the  families,  about  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  three  groups,  other  members  of  the  family  were  known 
to  have  court  records  and  a goodly  number  of  the  children  had  been  at  one 
of  the  State  Training  Schools.  In  one  of  the  families,  all  seven  of  the 
children  had  been  known  to  the  police  and  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Two  of 
the  mothers  had  been  at  Exeter  themselves;  two  mothers  and  one  father  had 
been  at  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  and  siblings  of  six  of  the 
girls  were  at  Exeter.  In  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  cases,  mainly  in  the 
fair  adjustment  group,  subjective  judgments  by  the  probation  counsellor 
indicated  mental  retardation  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents. 

Physical  Aspects  of  the  Home 

Of  the  total  group  studied  physical  aspects  of  the  home  were  con- 
sidered fairly  good  to  very  good  in  all  but  eleven  of  the  homes.  These 
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eleven,  however,  were  divided  between  only  two  of  the  groups,  those  in 
which  the  child  made  a fair  or  poor  adjustment.  In  U5  per  cent  of  the 
former  and  30  per  cent  of  the  latter  the  home  was  considered  poor. 
Parent-Child  Relationships 

Of  the  total  group,  eighteen  or  U3  oer  cent  of  the  families  seemed 
able  to  recognize  and  accept  their  child's  limitations.  The  remainder 
either  refused  to  acknowledge  it  or  were  unable  to  accept  it  without  trying 
to  push  the  child  beyond  her  limits.  There  was  considerable  deviation 
among  the  three  adjustment  groups  on  this  point.  Almost  three  fourths  of  the 
parents  of  children  making  a good  adjustment  were  able  to  recognize  and 
willing  to  accept  the  child's  limitations.  This  was  true  of  only  36  per 
cent  of  those  making  a fair  adjustment  and  30  per  cent  of  those  making  a 
poor  adjustment.  In  a good  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  fair  ad- 
justment group,  the  parents  and  other  siblings  were  so  retarded  themselves 
that  they  were  unable  to  see  the  child  as  having  any  special  needs. 

Twenty-one  of  the  parents  or  over  half  showed  real  affection  for  their 
children,  without  being  over indulgent.  Seven,  all  from  the  poor  adjustment 
group,  were  overindulgent  towards  their  children.  The  remaining  thirteen 

I or  about  30  per  cent  gave  definite  indications  of  rejection.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  parents  of  the  children  making  a good  adjustment  loved 
their  children  without  being  overindulgent  while  only  U5  per  cent  of  those 
making  a fair  and  30  per  cent  of  those  making  a poor  adjustment  aopeared  to 
do  so.  The  overly  indulgent  attitude  appeared  to  be  almost  as  adverse  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  child’s  adjustment  as  did  the  rejecting  attitude. 

Thirteen  of  the  parents  of  the  whole  group  or  30  per  cent  gave  judi- 
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cious  supervision  and  discipline  to  their  children,  sixteen  were  lax  in 
these  two  areas,  eight  were  erratic  and  four  were  extremely  harsh.  Broken 
down  into  the  adjustment  groups,  U5  per  cent  of  the  good  adjustment  group, 
36  per  cent  of  the  fair  adjustment  group  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  poor 
adjustment  group  gave  wise  and  judicious  suoervision.  Again  as  in  the  case 
of  the  affectional  needs  of  the  child  overprotection  and  indulgence  proved 
to  be  as  adverse  from  the  standpoint  of  cessation  of  delinquent  behavior 
as  did  the  over  harsh  attitude. 

ADJUSTMENT  ON  PROBATION 

Out  of  the  total  of  forty-one  girls  comprising  this  study  eleven  or 
27  per  cent  made  a good  adjustment  on  probation,  the  same  percentage  made 
a fair  adjustment,  and  the  remaining  U6  per  cent  made  a poor  adjustment. 
Slightly  over  half  the  group,  then,  or  per  cent  made  a good  or  fair  ad- 
justment. 

All  of  the  group  making  a good  adjustment  have  been  discharged  from 
probation  with  average  length  of  their  probation  treatment  being  one  year. 
One  twelve  year  old  child  who  had  been  brought  in  on  a larceny  charge  was 
on  probation  only  two  months,  however,  at  which  time  she  was  committed  to 
the  Children’s  Division  as  a dependent  child.  Six  of  this  group  were  never 
in  an  institutions  three  were  detained  by  the  court  for  a short  period 
before  being  placed  in  the  community  under  probationary  supervision.  In 
all  three  of  these  cases  the  child  made  a good  institutional  adjustment. 
Only  two  of  the  girls  of  this  group  were  surrendered  for  violation  of 
probation  and  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls.  In 
each  instance  the  placement  was  considered  as  a "preventive  measure."  Each 
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girl  remained  for  about  a year  at  the  institution.  One  of  them  made  a good 
adjustment  at  the  school;  the  other  who  was  bold  and  defiant  in  her  behavior 
made  a very  poor  adjustment.  Following  their  release  to  the  community 
again  under  probationary  supervision  both  made  very  good  adjustments. 

Factors  which  appeared  significant  in  these  girls  good  adjustment 
to  probation  include:  1.  Delinquent  behavior  not  well  established  at  time 
of  court  referral,  2.  Parents’  recognition  of  child’s  limitations  and 
willingness  to  provide  type  of  supervision  necessary,  3.  Good  affectional 
relationship  between  child  and  rest  of  family,  U.  Ability  and  willingness 
of  family  to  accept  case  work  service  from  probation  counsellor,  5.  Good 
work  habits  already  established,  6.  Good  socio-economic  and  moral  back- 
ground  of  family,  and  7.  Good  appearance  and  personality  constellation  of 
the  child. 

Of  the  eleven  girls  comprising  the  fair  adjustment  group,  nine  have 
been  discharged  from  probation  and  two  are  still  on  probation  but  have 
not  been  in  any  difficulty  for  at  least  a year.  The  average  time  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court  was  longer  than  for  the  good  adjustment 
group,  ranging  from  nine  months  to  three  and  a half  years  with  the  average 
being  about  two  years.  Three  girls  were  detained  for  a short  period  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls  or  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd 
before  being  released  under  probationary  supervision,  and  one  girl  was 
detained  at  the  Sophia  Little  Home.  Two  of  the  girls  made  a good  institu- 
tional adjustment,  and  one  who  was  described  as  being  moody  and  ''bossy”  made 
a poor  adjustment.  In  four  instances  it  was  necessary  to  surrender  a girl 
for  violation  of  probation.  One  of  these  girls  was  ordered  detained  at 
Sophia  Little  Home,  two  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls, 
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and  one  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Two  of  these  girls  were 
surrendered  for  being  illegitimately  pregnant  and  two  for  continuing  to  be 
disobedient  to  their  parents.  All  four  made  good  institutional  adjustments 
and  apparently  discontinued  their  delinquent  behavior  after  being  placed 
under  probationary  supervision  for  the  second  time.  One  other  girl  in  this 
group,  although  she  was  not  surrendered  to  the  court,  became  illegitimately 
pregnant  and  so  should  be  considered  a probation  violator,  also.  This  girl 
too,  apparently  ceased  her  delinquent  behavior  after  the  birth  of  her  baby. 

Factors  which  were  considered  to  be  particularly  significant  in  the 
fair  adjustment  made  by  this  group  were  the  good  affectional  relationships 
between  the  child  and  other  members  of  the  family  and  the  relatively 
favorable  personality  characteristics  of  the  child.  This  group,  £s  a 
whole,  was  composed  of  families  with  the  poorest  socio-economic  backgrounds 
but  the  children  themselves  did  not  possess  serious  personality  maladjust- 
ments. Also,  in  this  group  mental  retardation  was  more  prevalent  in  other 
members  of  the  family  and  the  child  fitted  into  the  general  family  picture 
without  too  much  conflict. 

The  remaining  nineteen,  or  U6  per  cent  of  the  cases,  made  a poor 
adjustment  on  probation.  Of  this  group  seven  were  finally  committed  to 
Exeter;  five  are  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls;  one  is 
at  a Catholic  Training  School;  one  is  at  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases;  one  is  at  the  Sophia  Little  Home;  one,  who  has  abandoned  her 
illegitimate  child,  is  missing;  and  three  were  discharged  from  probation 
after  their  release  from  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls  or  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  two  instances  the  girls  were  not  coromitt- 
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able  to  Exeter,  and  previous  experience  had  shown  that  probation  was  use- 
less because  of  parent’s  lack  of  cooperation.  One  girl,  who  had  been  a 
serious  problem,  but  had  been  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  almost 
a year,  was  released  to  go  with  her  parents  who  were  moving  to  another  stata 

Fifteen  of  this  group,  or  78  per  cent  were  detained  at  one  of  the 
Training  Schools  for  examination  pending  investigation,  and  in  thirteen,  or 
68  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  were  detained  for  a further  period  ranging 
from  two  months  to  one  and  a half  years  before  being  released  under  proba- 
tionary supervision.  The  high  percentage  of  detentions  before  probation 
would  indicate  the  Court  recognized  that  these  girls  were  serious  problems. 
All  of  these  girls  were  surrendered  at  least  once  for  violation  of  proba- 
tion with  the  majority  being  surrendered  at  least  twice.  Three  of  the 
girls  had  five  institutional  placements  apiece.  The  group  as  a whole 
proved  unamenable  to  case  work  by  the  probation  counsellor,  and  over  two 
thirds  of  the  group  resumed  overt  delinquent  behavior  in  less  than  six 
months  after  being  placed  on  probation.  Five  of  these  girls  became 
illegitimately  pregnant  while  on  probation  (three  of  these  girls  had  already 
had  one  child  or  been  illegitimately  pregnant  at  time  of  original  court 
referral.  Ten  of  the  remaining  were  surrendered  as  runaway  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  two  of  the  girls  being  surrendered  four  times  on  this  charge. 
Sexual  delinquency  was  usually  involved  in  the  runaway  behavior. 

Although  none  of  this  group  adjusted  on  probation,  their  adjustment 
in  the  institutions  was  good  for  the  most  part.  Only  six,  or  about  one- 
third  presented  a disciplinary  problem  in  the  institution.  Several  of 
those  who  were  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  community  adjusted  extremely 
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Factors  considered  to  be  contributing  to  the  poor  adjustment  of 
these  girls  include,  1.  Inability  of  parents  to  accept  child's  limitations 
and  to  provide  proper  supervision,  2.  Personality  maladjustment  of  the 
child,  3.  Adverse  parental  attitudes  of  rejection  or  overprotection. 

U.  Choice  of  poor  companions,  5.  Early  establishment  of  pattern  of  sexual 
or  other  delinquency,  6.  Instability  of  parents,  7.  Parental  discord  and 
poor  moral  background. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CASES  STUDIES 

Ten  cases  have  been  selected  for  nresentation  as  representative 
of  the  entire  group  of  forty-one  included  in  this  study.  Care  has  been 
exercised  to  select  cases  that  illustrate  the  different  types  of  cases 
and  combinations  of  factors,  which,  taken  together  with  the  factor  of 
mental  deficiency,  appeared  significant  both  in  the  etiology  of  the 
delinquent  behavior  and  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  the  child  on  pro- 
bation. A discussion  of  these  pertinent  factors  follows  each  case 
presentation.  The  cases  have  been  grouped  according  to  adjustment  of 
the  child  on  probation  with  three  cases  of  good  adjustment,  two  cases 
of  fair  adjustment  and  five  cases  of  poor  adjustment  being  included. 


Group  I - Cases  Making  Good  Adjustment  on  Probation 

Case  1 

Jennie,  fifteen  years  of  age,  (I.  Q.  68),  the  youngest  in  a 
family  of  five  children  of  native  born  parents  of  Italian 
extraction,  was  referred  by  the  police  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
as  a wayward  child  in  that  she  was  "associating  with  immoral 
persons."  She  had  been  picked  up  in  company  with  another  girl, 
a cousin  of  hers,  wandering  around  the  streets  late  at  night. 
Police  investigation  revealed  that  these  two  girls  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  picked  up,  earlier  in  the  evening,  by  two 
strange  young  men  and  taken  by  car  to  a nearby  wooded  area 
where  they  had  had  sexual  relations  with  them.  Upon  further 
questioning  Jennie  admitted  sexual  relations  with  half  a dozen 
or  more  boys  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  year.  She  also 
admitted  being  away  from  home  on  two  different  occasions,  once 
for  three  days  and  once  for  five  days.  Both  times,  which  had 
been  within  the  past  two  months,  she  had  been  in  the  company 
of  her  cousin  Marjory.  Girl  was  very  frank  in  admitting  what 
she  had  done  and  said  she  realized  it  was  wrong,  but  she  "just 
didn’t  want  to  refuse  when  the  boys  insisted."  Because  of  the 
question  of  venereal  infection  and  mental  condition  she  was 
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ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls 
pending  further  investigation  and  physical  and  mental  exami- 
nation. 

Jennie  was  described  as  being  a short,  pleasantly  rounded, 
rather  attractive  youngster  whose  mental  deficiency  was  not 
apparent  in  her  appearance.  She  was  a quiet  compliant  type 
of  girl  with  a pleasing  personality.  Developmental  history 
was  relatively  normal  according  to  mother's  statement,  but  she 
had  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  two  months.  School  adjustment 
was  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  attendance  and  behavior  were 
concerned,  but  girl  was  two  years  retarded  in  grade,  having 
attained  only  seventh  grade  placement.  She  was  not  considered 
a problem  in  the  community.  Girl  had  always  gotten  along  well 
with  the  family  and  openly  stated  that  they  had  always  been 
good  to  her  and  given  her  everything  she  wanted.  Most  of  her 
leisure  time  activities  centered  around  the  home  and  family 
although  in  the  past  year  she  had  gone  out  a good  deal  with 
cousin  Marjory,  a "wiser"  and  brighter  youngster  than  Jennie. 
Family  did  not  approve  of  her  influence  on  the  girl,  but 
because  of  family  relationships  had  hesitated  to  forbid  her 
to  go  out  with  her.  Girl  was  a Catholic,  but  did  not  attend 
church  regularly. 

Family  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  five  children,  of  whom 
Jennie  was  the  youngest.  They  had  always  been  self  maintain- 
ing and  were  respected  in  the  semi-rural  Italian  community  in 
which  they  lived  as  being  decent  hard  working  people.  They 
owned  their  own  comfortable  cottage.  Family  was  a closely  knit 
one  and  a nice  feeling  between  parents  and  all  the  children 
was  observed.  Jennie’s  three  older  sisters  all  seemed  to  take 
a real  interest  in  her.  The  only  member  of  the  family  who  had 
ever  been  in  any  difficulty  was  an  older  brother  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Boys  as  a truant 
from  school.  He  was  later  released  and  allowed  to  get  working 
papers  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  as  it  was  felt  he  was  "not 
adapted  to  school  work."  All  of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
appeared  to  be  of  normal  intelligence.  At  the  time  of  Jennie’s 
referral  to  court  he  was  in  the  army.  Parents  appeared  to  get 
along  well  together,  but  mother  was  obviously  the  dominant 
parental  figure  in  the  family  and  apparently  had  been  the 
economic  mainstay  of  the  family  as  well.  She  had  worked  for 
thirty  years,  even  before  her  marriage,  in  the  same  local  mill. 
Father  had  never  worked  consistently  and  "retired"  completely 
when  children  were  old  enough  to  go  to  work.  There  was  a close 
feeling  between  mother  and  Jennie  and  the  former  had  provided 
firm,  fair  discipline  for  girl.  Until  she  had  started  going 
around  with  Marjory,  girl  had  been  acceptant  of  this.  Moral 
atmosphere  of  the  home  was  good  although  family  were  rather 
lax  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  duties. 
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As  mentioned  above,  girl  was  detained  for  one  month  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Training  School  for  Girls  pending  investigation  and  physic- 
al and  mental  examination.  Physical  examination  revealed  girl 
had  had  considerable  sex  experience  and  psychometric  test  results 
gave  indication  of  emotional  instability  as  well  as  mental 
retardation.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  and  her 
mental  condition  she  was  further  detained  for  a period  of  two 
additional  months.  Her  adjustment  at  the  school  was  good  and  she 
caused  no  difficulty. 

Because  of  her  limited  mentality  and  possibility  of  emotional 
instability  placement  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  a 
period  of  training  was  suggested  to  family,  and  father  and  sisters 
appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  However,  mother  was  adamant  that 
she  did  not  want  this,  saying  firmly,  "Jennie  is  not  that  kind  of 
a girl."  When  Jennie  was  returned  to  court  for  discharge  from 
the  school,  her  mental  condition  was  explained  carefully  to  the 
family  and  it  was  impressed  upon  them  that  she  would  need  close 
supervision  without  being  made  to  feel  that  she  was  a "prisoner" 
if  she  were  to  make  out  in  the  community. 

Throughout  girl's  probationary  period  family  responded  very  well 
to  this  and  other  suggestions  of  the  probation  counsellor.  Her 
older  sisters  made  it  a point  to  take  her  out  with  them  weekends, 
dancing,  to  the  movies  etc.  Girl  did  not  look  upon  this  with 
any  resentment  that  they  were  "watching"  her  but  was  delighted 
that  they  were  "willing"  to  take  her  with  them.  After  leaving 
school  on  her  sixteenth  birthday  Jennie  went  to  work  in  the 
mill  with  her  mother  and  one  of  her  sisters.  She  worked  on  the 
same  shift  with  them  and  averaged  $30.00  a week  net  pay.  After 
being  under  probationary  supervision  for  one  year,  during  which 
time  she  got  along  well  and  was  happy  at  home,  she  was  discharged 
from  probation.  To  the  present  time,  some  two  years  later,  she 
has  been  in  no  further  difficulty. 

This  case  illustrates  how  a potentially  serious  sex  delinquent  with 
a limited  mentality  and  possibly  a certain  degree  of  emotional  instability 
can  be  enabled  to  make  an  entirely  satisfactory  adjustment.  There  were 
a number  of  factors,  which,  taken  in  combination,  appeared  to  be  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  the  good  adjustment  of  this  girl.  Important  among 
these  were  the  docile  and  pleasing  personality  of  the  child,  the  rela- 
tively short  duration  of  the  delinquency  before  apprehension,  the  good 
parent-child  and  sibling-child  relationships,  the  stable  home  life, 
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the  family's  acceptance  of  the  child's  limitations  and  their  recognition 
of  their  responsibility.  The  fact  that  girl's  delinquency  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  influence  and  example  of  an  older  and  more  worldly- 
wise  cousin  rather  than  by  the  child's  own  uncontrollable  desires  was 
also  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  So  too  were  the  opportunities  for 
wholesome  identifications  afforded  by  girl's  immediate  environment  and  her 
early  establishment  of  a satisfying  work  experience.  Both  family  and  girl 
were  willing  to  accept  and  able  to  profit  by  the  case  work  service  offered 
by  the  probation  counsellor. 


Case  2 


Wanda,  age  seventeen  years,  (I.Q.  62),  the  middle  child 
in  a family  of  five  girls  of  foreign  born  Polish  Catholic  parents 
was  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  by  her  mother  on  complaint  that 
she  was  wayward  in  that  she  was  "disobedient  to  the  reasonable  and 
lawful  commands  of  her  parents".  Specifically  mother  complained 
that  girl  had  not  worked  in  the  past  seven  months,  slept  most  of 
the  day,  going  out  in  the  evening  and  not  returning  until  three 
and  four  in  the  morning.  In  the  past  two  weeks  girl  had  slept  at 
home  only  two  nights  and  refused  to  tell  mother  where  she  was 
staying.  In  company  with  her  younger  sister,  Stella,  who  was 
already  known  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  an  older  sister,  girl 
spent  most  of  her  evenings  at  a local  cafe,  notorious  for  being 
open  after  legal  hours.  Here,  the  three  admitted  "picking  up/' 
sailors.  Wanda  had  been  warned  by  the  police  on  two  occasions 
prior  to  mother's  referral.  Girl's  attitude  was  poor  in  that  she 
took  the  stand  that  she  "didn't  do  anything  wrong"  so  it  was  none 
of  her  mother's  business  where  she  went. 

Wanda  was  described  as  being  a not  too  attractive  girl  whose 
mental  deficiency,  nevertheless,  was  not  apparent  in  her  appearance. 
She  was  of  a quiet  somewhat  withdrawing  disposition  and  mother 
claimed  she  had  had  no  trouble  with  her  in  her  younger  years,  that 
she  was  always  obedient  to  her  and  helpful  around  the  house,  more 
so  than  any  of  the  other  girls  in  the  family.  She  had  been  no 
behavior  or  attendance  problem  in  school  although  s he  had  been 
retarded  two  years  in  grade  placement.  Her  work  record  for  about 
a year  after  leaving  school  was  very  good,  but  about  nine  months 
prior  to  referral  she  had  quit  her  job  and  had  not  worked  steadily 
since.  Wanda  chummed  around  almost  exclusively  with  the  two  sisters 
nearest  her  age  and  with  them  spent  her  leisure  hours  frequenting 
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various  cafes  and  "picking  up"  sailors.  What  other  girl  friends 
the  sisters  had  were  other  girls  they  met  in  the  cafes.  Girl 
had  had  little  religious  training  and  had  not  attended  church 
in  over  a year. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  five  girls.  Parents 
were  simple,  peasant  type  people  who  had  always  worked  hard  and 
apparently  had  been  self  supporting  in  the  main.  Family  lived  in 
a semi-rural  area  adjacent  to  a small  city  and  physical  aspects 
of  the  home  were  fair.  Other  members  of  the  family  appeared  to 
be  fairly  normal  mentally.  At  the  time  of  referral  father  was 
living  at  home,  but  took  no  interest  whatsoever  in  any  part  of 
the  family  situation.  In  the  past  there  had  been  a great  deal 
of  marital  discord  due  to  father’s  drinking  and  going  out  with 
other  women,  but  the  situation  had  now  progressed  to  the  point 
where  parents  simply  ignored  one  another.  (Shortly  after  this, 
father  deserted  completely  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since.) 
Neither  parent  ever  seemed  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  the 
children,  and  all  the  girls  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest, 
age  eight,  had  been  involved  in  difficulty  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Oldest  girl  had  been  sent  to  Rhode  Island  Training 
School  for  Girls  when  only  fifteen  for  "larceny"  and  runaway", 
and  had  violated  her  parole  every  time  she  had  been  freed.  She 
had  not  been  discharged  finally  from  the  school  until  she  had 
attained  her  minority.  Next  oldest  girl  had  never  been  before 
the  court, but  had  left  home  on  numerous  occasions  without 
parents'  permission.  Younger  sister  had  been  before  the  court 
on  a truancy  charge,  placed  on  probation,  and  at  the  time  of 
present  referral  on  Wanda,  surrendered  for  violation  of  proba- 
tion and  sent  to  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls.  Police 
and  other  autohorities  all  felt  that  family  situation  was  to  blame 
as  parents’  only  interest  in  the  children  appeared  to  be  in  how 
much  money  they  turned  in.  Until  advised  against  it  by  the 
probation  counsellor  mother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  locking  girls 
out  at  night  saying,  "They  don’t  bring  any  money  in.  Why  should 
they  eat  and  sleep  here?"  She  seemed  to  have  little  concern  about 
what  might  happen  to  the  girls  as  a result  of  this.  Her  referral 
to  the  court,  in  spite  of  its  being  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  seemed  to  have  been  prompted  solely  by  her  desire  to  have 
probation  counsellor  make  Wanda  work. 

At  the  original  court  hearing,  at  which  time  younger  sister  was 
sent  to  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls,  Wanda  was 
found  wayward,  was  placed  on  probation  and  allowed  to  return 
home.  She  was  under  probationary  supervision  for  almost  a year’s 
time  during  which  period  she  at  times  appeared  to  be  making 
progress  and  at  times  would  slip  back  into  her  old  ways.  At  one 
point,  early  in  this  period,  girl  ran  away  from  home  and  commit- 
ment to  Exeter  was  contemplated.  Wanda  was  certified  as  being 
feebleminded  by  two  physicians  who  examined  her,  but  one  of  them 
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upon  ascertaining  by  physical  examination  that  girl  was  a virgin 
felt  she  should  be  given  another  chance  in  the  community  placed 
away  from  her  family.  This  was  done,  but  in  less  than  a month’s 
time  girl  was  back  home  again  by  her  own  choice.  It  was  finally 
necessary  to  surrender  girl  for  violation  of  probation  as  she 
would  not  work  and  was  again  coming  in  late  at  night.  It  was 
felt  that  her  behavior  had  improved  somewhat  over  what  it  was 
when  she  was  first  brought  in,  but  she  still  was  not  doing  as 
she  should  and  it  was  feared  she  would  get  into  serious 
difficulty.  Her  companions  at  this  time  were  girls  known  to 
probation  counsellor  as  sex  delinquents  and  it  was  feared  that 
Wanda  might  be  influenced  by  them  to  turn  to  such  behavior.  At 
the  time  of  her  surrender  by  probation  counsellor  girl  was 
ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls 
until  further  order  of  the  court. 

Wanda  made  a good  adjustment  at  the  school  and  completed  the 
training  program  there.  A little  over  a year  after  her  detention 
girl  was  returned  home.  The  possibility  of  a placement  was 
taken  up  with  her,  but  girl  preferred  to  go  home.  Actually,  the 
home  situation  had  improved  a good  deal  in  this  time.  Probation 
counsellor  had  been  working  with  the  mother  during  this  period  as 
younger  sister  Stella  was  again  at  home,  and  mother  had  really 
improved  a great  deal  in  her  attitude  toward  the  children. 

Also,  father  was  no  longer  in  the  home  and  this  made  for  a much 
better  atmosphere.  Girl  was  continued  on  probation  for  a nine 
months’  period  during  which  time  she  made  an  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry adjustment.  She  had  two  different  jobs  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  period,  but  finally  obtained  a very  good  job  in  a 
local  mill  near  her  home.  She  was  steadily  advanced  here,  both 
in  responsibility  and  in  pay  and  at  the  time  of  her  discharge 
from  probation  was  earning  $35.00  per  week.  At  the  present  time, 
a year  later,  she  is  still  working  in  the  same  mill  as  a boss 
doffer  making  $50.00  a week  and  better.  She  informed  probation 
counsellor  who  sees  her  from  time  to  time  that  she  has  almost 
$600.00  in  her  bank  account  now. 

This  case  was  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  good  adjustment  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  previous  case.  Certainly  in  this  instance  the 
poor  home  situation  and  the  adverse  parental  attitudes  were  among  the 
most  important  contributing  factors,  not  only  to  Wanda's  delinquency, 
but  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  girls  in  the  family  as  well. 

Wanda  was  following  the  only  pattern  of  behavior  she  had  seen  in 
her  home.  Possessing  the  suggestibility  of  the  feebleminded  it  would 
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be  surprising  if  she  had  responded  in  any  other  way.  Probably  important 
too,  in  the  behavior  of  all  these  girls  was  the  fact  that  they  were  growing 
up  in  the  height  of  the  war  years  when  there  were  a great  many  servicemen 
in  the  area  in  which  they  lived  and  where  this  type  of  behavior  was  not 
uncommon  among  girls  of  their  acquaintance.  This  area  is  well  known  for 
its  almost  complete  lack  of  provision  for  wholesome  leisure  time  activities. 

Factors  which  seem  to  be  significant  in  Wanda's  eventual  good 
adjustment  include  her  earlier  successful  work  experience,  the  absence  of 
established  patterns  of  sexual  delinquency  and  the  fact  that  she  came  home 
from  the  Training  School  to  a much  improved  home  environment.  Also,  girl's 
earlier  good  school  and  home  adjustment  as  well  as  her  good  adjustment  at 
the  Training  School  indicated  a fairly  stable  type  personality.  Mother's 
attitude  towards  the  girls  really  underwent  a great  change  and  girls  them- 
selves commented  that  they  couldn't  believe  she  was  the  same  person. 

Probably  the  combination  of  father's  absence,  girls'  improved  conduct  and 
the  good  relationship  mother  had  with  the  probation  counsellor  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  change. 

Case  3 

Barbara,  age  seventeen  years,  (I.Q.  6U) , an  only  child,  is 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a native  born  mother  of  French 
extraction.  She  was  referred  by  her  mother  on  the  complaint 
that  she  was  wayward  in  that  she  was  "disobedient  to  the 
reasonable  and  lawful  commands  of  her  parents."  Specifically 
mother  stated  that  girl  would  not  work  regularly,  was  disobedient 
and  impudent  at  home,  stayed  out  late  nights,  refused  to  bring 
her  friends  home,  would  not  go  to  church  and  ran  around  with 
poor  companions.  Barbara's  attitude  towards  all  this  was  poor 
in  that  she  tried  to  deny  the  truth  of  any  of  the  complaints 
and  when  she  did  admit  them  took  the  attitude  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

Barbara  was  described  as  being  a very  attractive  youngster  with 
a soft  innocent  manner  who  was  entirely  normal  in  appearance. 
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She  was  said  to  have  had  violent  temper  tantrums  from  an  early- 
age,  continuing  to  the  present.  She  had  been  born  out  of  wed- 
lock and  through  the  pressure  of  maternal  grandparents  who  were 
said  to  be  people  of  "extremely  high  calibre,"  had  been  placed 
by  her  mother  in  a foster  home.  This  had  been  done  by  the  mother 
directly,  not  through  any  social  agency.  Girl  had  been  placed 
in  four  different  homes  up  until  about  three  years  ago,  when 
mother  who  had  married  in  the  meantime  had  taken  her.  She  had 
not  made  a good  adjustment  in  any  of  these  homes  and  was  difficult 
to  manage.  If  she  did  not  get  her  own  way  she  would  have  a temper 
tantrum.  It  was  felt  this  was  due  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
"spoiling"  she  received  in  her  first  foster  home.  Although  girl 
knew  the  true  relationship  between  her  and  her  mother  she  had  al- 
ways refused  to  accept  the  relationship  and  insisted  upon  calling 
her  "aunt"  and  calling  her  first  foster  mot her, "mother." 

She  stated  to  the  probation  counsellor  who  made  the  investigation 
that  she  had  no  idea  who  her  mother  and  father  were  and  further- 
more she  wasn't  interested,  as  they  weren't  interested  in  her 
when  she  was  little.  Although  girl  had  been  legally  adopted  by 
stepfather  and  knew  this,  she  refused  to  use  his  name  and  went 
so  far  as  to  place  a little  card  with  "her"  name  underneath 
parents'  name  on  the  outside  door.  Earbara's  school  adjustment  was 
not  good  and  the  school  noted  that  she  was  a truant  and  her  attitude 
was  unhappy  and  indifferent.  She  had  spent  one  term  in  the  ungraded 
room  and  had  been  in  the  ninth  grade  when  she  left  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Her  work  record  was  very  poor,  as  she  had  held  seven  jobs  in 
various  shops  and  factories  in  a little  over  a year's  time,  working 
only  a few  days  in  each.  Although  Barbara  had  been  most  anxious  to 
live  with  her  "aunt"  and  "uncle"  as  she  called  her  mother  and  step- 
father she  did  not  get  along  well  with  them  and  resented  the 
restrictions  they  placed  upon  her.  She  showed  this  resentment  by  the 
display  of  temper  tantrums  which  was  very  disturbing  to  her  parents. 
Movies,  dancing  and  roller  skating  were  her  favorite  forms  of 
recreation,  but  her  choice  of  companions  was  noi;  good.  Barbara  had 
been  baptized  Catholic  but  did  not  attend  church  regularly.  This 
perhaps  was  not  surprising  as  she  had  been  placed  in  a Protestant 
home  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  life  and  had  attended  church 
with  this  family. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  mother,  step-father  and  Barbara.  Mother 
was  said  to  come  from  a fine  family  and  had  worked  in  various 
offices  both  before  and  after  marriage.  Step-father  was  an 
intelligent  appearing  man  who  had  his  own  photography  business 
which  he  lost  during  the  depression.  At  the  time  of  this  referral 
he  was  employed  as  a bar  tender.  Family  had  been  known  to  no  social 
agencies  and  held  a position  of  respect  in  the  neighborhood.  Home 
was  located  in  a fair  residential  section  and  was  adequately  and 
attractively  furnished.  It  was  felt  that  mother  was  rather  a shallow 
person  who  seemed  to  have  no  real  feeling  for  girl  and  it  was  more  at 
step-father's  insistence  than  her  own  that  they  had  finally  taken 
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girl  into  their  home.  This  was  not  until  some  six  years  after 
their  marriage,  however.  Financial  reverses  had  made  it  impossible 
for  mother  to  stop  working  before  that  time. 

At  the  court  hearing  Barbara  was  found  wayward,  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  remained  under  probationary  supervision  for  about  a 
year  and  a half.  Throughout,  step-father  seemed  to  show  more 
concern  for  girl  than  did  mother.  The  latter  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  accept  girl's  limitation,  but  expected  as  much  from  her 
as  would  be  expected  from  a child  of  normal  intelligence.  Girl, 
on  the  whole  did  very  well  during  her  probationary  period,  worked 
steadily  and  kept  fairly  good  hours.  Probation  counsellor  found 
it  necessary  to  give  close  supervision,  however,  as  she  found 
mother  needed  this  additional  support  in  managing  girl.  Girl,  who 
at  first  showed  resentment  towards  the  probation  counsellor, 
later  formed  a good  relationship  with  her*  Barbara  was  discharged 
from  probation  a year  ago  after  her  marriage  to  a young  sailor 
whom  she  had  known  for  some  time  and  who  met  with  the  whole 
hearted  approval  of  her  family.  Directly  following  her  marriage 
the  two  moved  to  the  boy's  home  town,  but  are  now  back  in  Rhode 
Island,  living  near  her  mother's  home.  Barbara  is  very  happy  in 
marriage,  but  says  she  wanted  to  come  back  because  she  missed  her 
"aunt"  and  "uncle." 

In  this  case  we  have  an  illegitimate  child  whose  anti-social  behavior 
would  appear  to  be  tied  up  with  the  lack  of  security  she  had  in  her  forma- 
tive years.  There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  the  mother  rejected 
this  child  and  accepted  her  responsibility  only  as  a "duty."  Undoubtedly 
the  child  sensed  this.  There  are  several  clues,  among  them  the  youngster's 
temper  tantrums,  her  refusal  emotionally  to  accept  the  true  relationship 
between  her  and  her  mother,  and  her  refusal  to  use  her  adoptive  name,  that 
indicate  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  conflict  in  girl's  mind  about  her 
status.  The  over  indulgent  attitude  of  the  first  foster  mother  may  well 
have  been  another  contributing  factor  to  girl’s  behavior. 

Factors  which  were  in  favor  of  girl's  adjustment  were  her  very 
attractive  appearance  which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  get  and  keep  jobs 
despite  her  rather  poor  work  habits  and  which  enabled  her  to  compete 
socially  on  a fairly  equal  basis  with  girls  more  intelligent  then  she. 
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the  good  relationship  between  her  and  her  stepfather  in  which  she  found 
some  of  the  security  lacking  in  her  relationship  with  her  mother,  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  not  established  a pattern  of  sexual  delinquency. 
Girl  was  also  able  to  profit  by  the  case  work  service  of  the  probation 
counsellor.  The  fortuitous  appearance  of  a highly  desirable  young  man 
can  not  be  discounted  either  as  a factor  in  girl's  good  adjustment. 


Group  II  - Cases  Making  Fair  Adjustment  on  Probation 

Case  U 


Jane,  fifteen  years  of  age,  (I.Q.  59),  the  oldest  in  a 
family  of  four  children  of  native  born  parents  of  Italian 
extraction  was  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  by  the  School 
Attendance  Officer  as  a wayward  child,  in  that  she  "did 
wilfully  and  habitually  absent  herself  from  school."  She 
had  been  absent  from  school  fifty  out  of  a possible  132 
school  days.  Mother  and  girl  claimed  absences  were  for 
lack  of  clothes  or  for  some  trivial  illness,  but  it  appeared 
that  girl's  lack  of  interest  in  school  was  the  main  reason. 

Jane  was  a stocky,  dull  looking  girl  with  a very  untidy 
dirty  appearance,  who,  if  anything,  looked  to  be  less 
intelligent  than  her  tests  would  indicate.  She  had  a quiet, 
tractable  personality  and  was  extremely  shy.  She  had  never 
caused  any  trouble  in  so  far  as  her  behavior  was  concerned 
in  either  the  home,  the  school  or  the  community.  She  was 
found  to  be  particularly  disinterested  in  school,  however, 
at  the  present  time.  Family  had  recently  moved  and  girl 
had  been  changed  from  one  ungraded  room  to  another.  As  the 
first  room  had  been  housed  in  a Junior  High  School  building 
while  the  present  one  was  housed  in  the  Elementary  School, 
girl  looked  upon  this  as  a demotion  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourth  grade.  School  progress  was  always  very  slow  and  girl 
seemed  unable  to  learn  anything  but  the  very  simplest  material. 
Girl  seemed  to  have  no  friends  or  any  interests  outside  the 
home,  but  spent  all  of  her  leisure  time  at  home  "helping"  her 
mother.  She  was  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  had  always  been 
very  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her  religious  duties. 

Family  consisted  of  mother  and  four  children.  Father  had  been 
killed  in  an  accident  the  previous  year.  Socio-economic  back- 
ground of  the  family  was  very  poor  and  even  before  father's 
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death  family  had  been  periodic  relief  recipients.  They  now 
subsisted  on  a combination  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grant, 
and  Old  Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance  payments.  Whole  family 
appeared  very  low  grade  mentally  and  mother  was  a poor  manager. 

She  did,  however,  appear  to  have  real  affection  for  her  children 
and  to  have  seen  to  it  that  they  attended  to  their  religious 
duties.  She  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  overprotect ive  of  the 
children  feeling  that  the  school  "picked  on"  them.  Father  had 
been  a heavy  drinker  and  before  his  death  there  had  been  a great 
deal  of  marital  discord.  Family  relationships  were  certainly 
more  harmonious  now  than  before  his  death.  Family  had  been 
referred  frequently  to  the  Rhode  Island  Child  Service,  for 
neglect  action,  but  that  agency  considered  that  mother  did  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  with  her  low  mentality. 

At  the  court  hearing  Jane  was  found  wayward  and  was  placed  on 
probation  with  the  understanding  that  she  attend  school  regularly. 
Girl's  attendance  was  satisfactory  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year,  but  she  was  kept  under  active  supervision  for  several 
months  after  her  sixteenth  birthday  while  some  needed  medical 
and  dental  work  was  attended  to.  Efforts  to  help  girl  improve 
her  appearance  were  of  little  avail.  She  was  unable  to  find 
regular  employment  due  to  her  limited  mentality  and  probably 
also  to  her  poor  appearance  but  she  did  work,  off  and  on,  on 
local  farms  as  a fruit  and  vegetable  "picker."  Now,  some  two 
years  later,  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  her  behavior  in 
the  home  or  the  community. 

This  case  was  chosen  because  it  is  typical  of  a certain  group  of 
mentally  defective  youngster  with  whom  the  court  comes  in  contact.  Jane 
was  a member  of  a low  grade  family  in  which  she  was  at  about  the  same  level 
of  intelligence  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  With  her  quiet  and  docile  nature 
she  fitted  into  the  general  family  picture  and  was  no  problem  at  home. 
Mother,  although  extremely  low  grade  herself,  had  a real  affection  for  her 
children  and  saw  that  they  had  proper  religious  and  moral  training. 
Obviously,  girl's  mental  retardation  was  responsible  in  the  main  for  her 
dislike  of  school  and  her  subsequent  truant ing.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  probation  counsellor  she  "obeyed"  and  attended  regularly.  This  type 
of  youngster  often  goes  along  fairly  well,  leading  a rather  dull,  stereo- 
typed existence,  but  presenting  no  particular  problem  to  the  community. 
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Were  she  more  attractive  she  might  become  a sex  delinquent  and  with  this 
type  of  low  grade  youngster,  with  her  acquiescent  nature,  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  she  might  be  taken  advantage  of. 


Case  5 


Frances,  seventeen  years  of  age,  (I.  Q.  68),  the  middle  of 
three  children  of  native  born  parents  of  Canadian  French  ex- 
traction was  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  as  a wayward  (run- 
away), by  the  police.  She  had  left  home  on  three  occasions 
during  the  previous  three  months  and  father  refused  to  take  her 
home.  He  also  stated  she  kept  very  late  hours  when  she  was  at 
home.  Girl  admitted  leaving  home  on  three  occasions  and  admitted 
having  sexual  intercourse  with  sailors  while  she  was  away.  She 
claimed  that  she  ran  away  from  home  because  of  father’s  harshness, 
and  that  when  she  tried  to  come  home  this  last  time  he  would  not 
let  her  in  the  house.  Because  of  the  tense  family  situation  girl 
was  ordered  detained  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  pending 
investigation  and  physical  and  mental  examination. 

Frances  was  a short,  slight,  rather  attractive  looking  youngster 
whose  mental  deficiency  was  not  at  all  aoparent  in  her  appearance. 
She  appeared  quiet  and  reserved  to  outsiders.  Father,  however, 
claimed  she  was  extremely  stubborn  and  would  have  temper  tantrums 
if  she  did  not  get  her  own  way.  Girl’s  mother  died  when  Frances 
was  eight  years  old  and  girl  had  been  placed  for  the  next  six 
years  in  an  orphanage  run  by  French  nuns.  She  had  attended  school 
as  far  as  the  ninth  grade  and  had  repeated  two  grades.  She  had 
been  no  problem  so  far  as  attendance  or  behavior  was  concerned. 
After  leaving  the  orphanage  girl  had  come  home  to  live  with 
father,  paternal  grandmother,  older  sister  and  younger  brother. 

She  had  not  been  happy  at  home,  however,  and  said  she  had  been 
happier  in  the  orphanage  than  she  had  ever  been  since.  She 
seemed  to  have  a great  hatred  for  father,  but  was  fond  of  grand- 
mother. This  hatred  stemmed  back  beyond  his  treatment  of  her 
to  the  fact  that  she  felt  he  had  "killed"  her  mother  by  his 
drinking  and  abuse.  Girl’s  work  record  was  poor  as  she  had  held 
a number  of  different  jobs  and  loafed  a good  deal  on  all  of  them. 
She  made  no  constructive  use  of  her  leisure  time  and  chose  her 
companions  from  girls  older  than  herself  and  of  questionable 
reputation.  Her  favorite  recreation  was  dancing  and  in  company 
with  her  girl  friends  would  go  to  local  cafes  where  they  would 
dance  with  servicemen  there.  Frances  was  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  a Catholic  institution  and  continued  to 
be  regular  in  church  attendance  and  performance  of  religious 
duties. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  father,  Frances,  an  older  sister  and  a 
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younger  brother  who  made  their  home  with  paternal  grandmother. 
Socio-economic  background  of  the  family  was  good  and  paternal 
grandparents,  who  had  been  among  the  first  French  settlers  in 
the  community,  were  owners  of  considerable  property  and  were 
well  respected.  Physical  aspects  of  the  home  were  good.  Father 
had  always  been  more  or  less  of  a problem  to  his  own  family  and 
was  a heavy  drinker.  He  was  rejecting  of  all  his  children  and 
unyielding  in  his  discipline.  He  was  a firm  believer  in  locking 
the  children  out  if  they  did  not  come  in  on  time.  Younger  brother 
had  been  before  the  Juvenile  Court  on  several  larceny  charges  and 
finally  had  been  sent  to  a Convent  in  Canada.  Paternal  grand- 
mother seemed  to  have  a real  affection  for  children,  but  she  was 
quite  advanced  in  years  and  took  little  part  in  their  upbringing. 
The  older  sister  who  had  shown  some  interest  in  Frances  in  the 
past  was  now  engaged  to  be  married  and  had  her  own  interests. 

As  mentioned  above,  Frances  was  detained  for  one  month  at  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  pending  investigation  and  physical 
and  mental  examination.  At  the  court  hearing  she  was  found 
wayward,  and  at  her  own  volition  remained  at  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  an  additional  six  months  where  her  adjustment 
continued  to  be  good.  After  being  released  from  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  she  returned  to  her  own  home.  For  about  a ten  months 
period  she  made  out  reasonably  well,  first  at  home  and  later  in  the 
home  of  older  sister  who  was  now  married.  She  worked  fairly 
regularly,  had  a steady  boy  friend,  and  kept  reasonably  good  hours. 
To  all  outward  appearance  she  appeared  to  be  getting  along  well. 
However,  after  she  had  been  under  probationary  supervision  for 
about  a year  she  divulged  to  probation  counsellor  that  she  was 
pregnant  and  the  putative  father,  her  steady  boy  friend,  refused 
to  marry  her.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  both  these  statements 
were  true,  arrangements  were  made  for  girl's  placement  at  Sophia 
Little  Home  for  confinement  care.  Father  turned  completely  against 
girl,  now  and  "washed  his  hands"  of  her.  It  was  possible  to  work 
through  a paternal  aunt,  a young  married  woman,  who  proved  to  be 
very  understanding  of  and  sympathetic  with  Frances’  predicament. 

She  took  girl  into  her  own  home  following  her  release  from  the 
Sophia  Little  Home.  Frances  responded  very  well  to  this  aunt's 
interest  and  continued  to  live  in  her  home  working  to  support  her 
baby  for  about  a year.  At  that  time  she  married  and  she  and  her 
husband  took  the  baby  with  them.  She  was  discharged  from  super- 
vision at  that  time. 

Frances  had  never  known  the  experience  of  living  in  a normal  happy 
home.  In  her  formative  years  she  had  been  brought  up  in  an  institution 
where,  although  she  had  good  care  and  had  been  happy,  she  had  not  known  a 
normal  family  life.  "Dumped"  on  her  father's  doorstep  in  her  early 
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adolescence,  she  met  with  no  understanding  or  love  from  him,  but  with  re- 
jection and  harsh  treatment.  «ith  her  attractive  appearance  and  limited 
mentality  it  was  not  strange  that  she  should  turn  to  sexual  delinquency 
for  the  love  she  did  not  have  at  home.  Although  she  made  some  progress 
under  probationary  supervision  she  still  continued  in  her  sexual  activities, 
although  apparently  she  was  no  longer  promiscuous.  It  was  not  until  she 
became  pregnant  and  had  her  baby  that  she  finally  settled  down.  The  in- 
terest taken  in  her  by  a young  aunt  was  undoubtedly  a contributing  factor 
to  the  good  adjustment  she  eventually  made,  as  was  the  fact  that  in  her 
baby  she  had  "someone  to  love,"  something  that  belonged  to  her.  Her  at- 
tractive appearance  which  had  contributed  to  her  sexual  delinquency  was 
now  instrumental  in  her  meeting  and  finally  marrying  a nice  type  young  man. 


Ill  - Cases  Making  Poor  Adjustment  on  Probation 

Case  6 


Marian,  a seventeen  year  old  Negro  girl,  (I.  Q.  60),  was  re- 
ferred by  police  as  a wayward  child,  in  that  she  "associated 
with  dissolute  persons."  She  had  been  picked  up  after  mid- 
night in  an  intoxicated  condition.  Although  this  was  her 
first  referral  to  Juvenile  Court  girl  was  well  known  to  the 
police  in  the  district,  from  previous  complaints.  Marian 
admitted  drinking  and  becoming  intoxicated,  frequently,  both 
in  the  home  and  out  of  the  home,  but  saw  nothing  wrong  in  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  referral  Marian  was  single  and  had  one 
child  seven  months  old. 

Girl  is  a short,  not  unattractive  youngster,  quite  dark  in 
coloring.  With  her  deceptively  sweet  and  innocent  appearance 
she  gives  the  impression  of  shyness  and  reticence  rather  than 
mental  deficiency.  She  is  compliant  and  accepts  whatever  comes 
her  way,  but  apparently  has  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Little 
information  regarding  her  developmental  history  was  available, 
but  girl  was  in  good  physical  condition.  Her  school  adjustment 
had  been  poor  in  that  her  attendance  was  extremely  irregular 
and  there  were  frequent  complaints  about  her  interest  in  boys 
at  the  school.  However,  her  attitude  was  described  by  the 
teachers  as  "polite  and  cooperative."  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
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she  was  in  an  ungraded  room  doing  " I?'  work  at  the  fourth  grade 
level.  She  was  excluded  from  school  at  the  time  when  it  was 
discovered  she  was  pregnant.  Marian's  behavior  both  at  home 
and  in  the  community  was  unsatisfactory  from  an  early  age. 

When  she  was  barely  thirteen,  carnal  knowledge  charges  (statu- 
tory rape)  were  brought  against  a young  man  living  in  the  home, 
with  whom  she  had  had  sex  relations.  This  young  man  was  not 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  since  girl's  reputation  even  at  that 
time  was  questionable.  As  mentioned  previously,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  she  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  Marian  had 
kept  this  child  and  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  him,  but  had 
little  conception  of  the  care  he  needed.  She,  in  no  way,  let 
his  needs  interfere  with  her  own  desires.  She  was  said  to  pay 
absolutely  no  attention  to  what  little  direction  father  attempted 
to  give  her.  Marian  made  no  constructive  use  of  her  leisure  time, 
but  spent  her  spare  time  hanging  around  the  homes  of  various 
persons  of  poor  reputation  in  the  community.  One  of  the  homes  in 
particular  was  commonly  known  to  be  a little  better  than  a house  of 
prostitution,  and  servicemen  frequented  the  house  at  all  hours. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  father,  an  older  sister  and  a younger 
brother.  Mother  died  as  the  result  of  a shock  when  girl  was 
nine  years  of  age.  Family  background  was  poor  throughout,  and 
all  of  the  family  definitely  appeared  mentally  deficient.  Father 
was  a quiet,  slow  witted,  agreeable  person,  who  although  he 
seemed  fond  of  his  children  had  absolutely  no  control  over  them. 
Four  years  before  this  referral  he  suffered  a cerebral  hemorrhage 
which  left  him  Dartially  oaralyzed.  Family,  who  previously  had 
been  on  the  marginal  level  economically,  then  became  completely 
dependent,  and  were  cared  for  through  an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grant.  A distant  cousin  of  father's,  who,  with  her  two  children 
was  also  an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  "kept  house"  for  family. 

She  herself  was  feebleminded,  an  ex- inmate  of  Exeter  (I.  C.  H>), 
had  had  two  illegitimate  children  and  bore  a very  poor  reputa- 
tion in  the  community.  The  relationship  between  her  and  father 
was  questioned  by  all  the  many  agencies  who  knew  them.  Marian's 
older  sister  Lucy  had  two  illegitimate  children  and  brother 
George  (I.  Q.  Hi),  was  committed  to  Exeter  at  the  age  of  ten  for, 
among  other  things,  "exposing  himself  and  bothering  girls." 

Family  were  known  practically  continuously  to  social  agencies 
particularly  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Rhode  Island  Child 
Service.  Home,  which  was  located  in  a poor  section  was  described 
as  absolutely  filthy,  i/ftiat  little  housework  that  was  done  was 
done  by  Marian.  Father  had  no  control  over  his  children  and  he 
himself  seemed  unable  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

He  even  considered  some  of  Marian's  experiences  "amusing."  Family 
was  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but  were  not  active  church  goers. 

At  the  first  court  hearing  Marian  was  found  wayward  and  was 
placed  on  probation  until  furt her  order  of  the  court,  but  her 
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adjustment  was  very  poor*  She  continued  frequenting  the  neighbor- 
ing "unofficial"  house  of  prostitution,  several  times  staying  away 
all  night.  In  less  than  a month's  time  she  was  surrendered  for 
violation  of  probation  and  ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Training  School  for  Girls, 

Marian  made  an  excellent  adjustment  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training 
School  for  Girls,  was  liked  by  all  the  girls  and  trusted  by 
those  in  charge.  After  completing  one  year  of  training  at  the 
school  girl  was  again  placed  on  probation  a nd  returned  to  her 
own  home.  Again  her  adjustment  was  poor  and  her  sexual  delin- 
quency continued.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  surrender  her 
again  for  violation  of  probation  after  a four  month's  stay  in 
the  community.  When  she  was  returned  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Training  School  for  Girls  she  was  found  to  be  three  months 
pregnant.  Her  baby  was  committed  to  the  state,  and  Marian  has 
remained  at  the  school.  She  has  now  been  there  for  two  years 
and  her  adjustment  has  continued  to  be  excellent.  She  is  a 
willing  and  cheerful  worker  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
liked  girls  at  the  school. 

In  this  case  one  finds  an  illustration  of  a youngster  with  a pleasing 
personality  and  likeable  ways  who  is  nevertheless  a serious  delinquent  and 
who  appears  to  be  unable  to  adjust  in  the  community.  A strong  sexual  urge, 
probably  intensified  by  the  early  establishment  of  a pattern  of  sexual 
activity,  the  extremely  poor  home  environment,  the  complete  lack  of  moral 
standards  in  the  home,  the  apparent  absence  of  even  one  person  with  whom 
girl  could  form  a wholesome  identification — these  are  just  a few  of  the 
factors  making  for  Marian's  delinquent  behavior  and  its  continuance.  Girl 
seems  to  have  developed  little  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  her  main 
concern  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  second  child  by  Caesarian  section 
appeared  to  be  that  she  would  be  able  to  have  only  one  more.  Although 
she  responds  well  to  institutional  placement  and  seems  to  benefit  from  her 
training,  the  many  negative  factors  in  the  home  situation  seem  to  outweigh 
the  gains  she  makes.  Actually,  the  docile,  compliant  personality  which 
makes  for  such  a good  institutional  adjustment  becomes  a handicap  in  an 
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environment  such  as  Marian’s  where  the  unwholesome  influences  so  far  out- 
weigh the  wholesome  ones.  Her  extreme  suggestibility  which  is  an  advantage 
in  the  institution  under  good  influences  becomes  a decided  disadvantage 
when  she  is  returned  to  her  own  home. 

Case  7 

Alma,  sixteen  years  of  age,  (I.  Q.  6U),  the  middle  child  and 
only  girl  in  a family  of  three  children  of  American  parents, 
was  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  by  her  father  as  wayward, 
in  that  she  was  "disobedient  to  the  reasonable  and  lawful 
commands  of  her  parent."  Girl  was  staying  out  very  late  at 
night,  until  two  and  even  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  some- 
times not  coming  home  at  all  until  the  next  day.  She  would 
not  work  regularly  and  was  known  to  associate  with  undesire- 
able  girl  companions  with  whom  she  would  pick  up  servicemen. 

Girl  admitted  the  truth  of  all  these  allegations,  but  did 

not  seem  particularly  concerned  about  the  complaint.  Father 

was  found  to  be  very  anxious  and  concerned  about  girl’s  behavior. 

Alma  was  described  as  a tall,  rather  stocky  youngster,  untidy 
and  rather  unattractive  in  appearance.  Her  dullness  was  some- 
what apparent  in  her  facial  expression.  She  had  a pleasant 
personality,  but  appeared  lazy  and  indifferent  in  her  attitude. 

Alma  had  never  been  a behavior  or  attendance  problem  in  school 
although  she  did  not  like  it  and  was  two  grades  retarded  when 
she  left  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  while  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Girl  had  been  a problem  at  home  for  about  two  years  prior  to 
referral  and  would  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  father's 
attempts  at  discipline.  She  stated  that  he  had  threatened  her 
so  much  she  knew  he  didn't  mean  it.  Alma  was  fond  of  her  father 
and  generally  got  along  well  with  him  unless  he  crossed  her. 

Although  girl,  herself,  was  not  known  to  the  Court  or  to  the 
police,  she  chummed  around  with  girls  who  had  been  known  to  both 
those  agencies  as  sex  problems.  Her  leisure  time  was  spent  with 
them  going  to  the  movies,  public  dance  halls  or  to  cafes  where 
they  would  pick  up  servicemen.  Girl  admitted  sexual  intercourse 
with  only  one  sailor.  Alma  was  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  had 
paid  no  attention  to  her  religious  obligations  for  some  time. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  father,  two  boys  and  Alma.  Mother  died 
when  girl  was  twelve  years  old  and  father  had  tried  to  be  both 
mother  and  father  to  her,  but  with  little  success.  He  was 
described  as  being  a hard  working,  very  well  meaning  man  who  held 
a position  of  respect  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  been  employed 
in  the  same  job  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years.  Unfortunately 
this  job  necessitated  his  working  from  three  to  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  Alma,  therefore,  was  unsupervised  in  those  hours. 
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Father  was  said  to  be  very  fond  of  his  children  and  anxious  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  them,  but  was  much  too  lenient 
toward  them.  The  brother  just  younger  than  Alma  had  been  involved 
in  several  larcenies.  Physical  aspects  of  home  were  not  good.  It 
was  located  in  a very  undesirable  neighborhood  and  while  it  was 
comfortably  furnished  it  was  dirty  and  dingy.  What  little  house- 
work that  was  done  was  done  by  father. 

Father’s  overprotective  and  lenient  attitude  towards  girl  was 
evidenced  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  court’s  contact.  Y/hen 
the  probation  counsellor  went  to  the  home  to  make  a prehearing 
investigation  father  stated  he  did  not  want  to  go  through  with 
the  court  referral,  he  just  wanted  probation  counsellor  to  "give 
her  a talking  to.”  It  was  left  that  father  would  get  in  touch 
with  the  probation  counsellor  if  he  changed  his  mind.  In  less 
than  a week's  time  he  called  to  report  that  girl  had  come  in  at 
half  past  four  in  the  morning  and  that  he  wished  to  go  ahead 
with  the  court  action.  However,  when  the  case  was  finally 
heard  two  weeks  later  father  again  stated  that  he  merely  wanted 
Alma  "scared"  and  did  not  want  her  sent  away.  Despite  this,  the 
judge,  upon  finding  girl  wayward,  ordered  her  detained  at  the 
Catholic  Training  School  until  further  order  of  the  Court. 

Alma  remained  at  the  Catholic  Training  School  for  only  one 
month  during  which  time  father  repeatedly  came  to  the  court  and 
pleaded  with  the  judge  and  with  the  probation  counsellor  to  let 
her  come  home;  he  was  sure  she  had  "learned  her  lesson."  Upon 
being  released  from  the  Catholic  Training  School  Alma  remained 
at  home  only  a week  when  she  left  remaining  away  for  two  weeks. 
When  she  was  picked  up  she  admitted  staying  in  a local  hotel 
with  a married  woman  whose  name  she  did  not  know.  During  that 
time  a sailor  whom  she  had  met  stayed  with  her  in  the  hotel  when 
he  was  on  leave.  Alma  admitted  having  intercouse  with  him 
regularly. 

Alma  was  brought  back  to  court  by  her  probation  counsellor  and 
this  time  she  was  placed  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  St. 
Mary's  side.  Again  father's  attitude,  after  she  was  once  placed, 
was  the  same  and  he  begged  and  pleaded  that  she  be  allowed  to 
come  home.  Again  Alma  was  released,  after  a two  months  stay 
this  time,  and  again  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  being  home 
girl  left.  As  before,  she  was  picked  up  in  about  two  weeks 
time  by  the  police  in  a local  hotel. 

This  time  when  Alma  was  placed  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
she  remained  there  for  a full  year,  despite  father's  pleading 
and  statements  that  he  was  "dying  of  grief."  She  made  a very  good 
adjustment  there  and  it  was  felt  she  would  have  been  satisfied 
to  remain  there  indefinitely  had  it  not  been  for  father’s  attitude. 
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When  Alma  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year's  period  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  girl  to  be  supervised  evenings  by  an  aunt 
who  lived  downstairs.  However,  this  did  not  work  out  and  Alma's 
behavior  was  a repetition  of  what  it  had  been  previously.  In  the 
little  more  than  a month's  time  that  she  was  home,  Alma  left  home 
three  times  and  the  last  time  was  away  for  almost  three  weeks  before 
she  was  picked  up  by  the  police  in  a cafe.  She  was  picked  up  then, 
not  because  the  police  recognized  her  as  a girl  for  whom  they  were 
looking,  but  because  th^-  had  seen  her  in  so  many  different  cafes 
that  they  had  thought  she  should  be  brought  to  the  station  for 
questioning.  When  girl  was  returned  to  court  the  following  day 
she  was  ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for 
Girls  pending  commitment  to  Exeter. 

This  case  was  chosen  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  illus- 
trates how  an  over  protective  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  can  be  just  as 
damaging,  in  its  way,  to  the  child's  adjustment  as  can  a rejecting  attitude. 
Father,  for  several  years,  had  alternately  wept  and  cajoled  with  girl  and 
threatened  her  with  what  he  would  do  if  she  continued  in  her  behavior.  Yet 
he  never  would  do  anything,  and  as  girl  herself  said,  she  just  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  him  any  more.  In  the  second  place  this  case  illustrates  the 
repetitiousness  of  the  mental  defective's  behavior,  the  "rigidity"  of  his  be- 
havior patterns.  Alma  had  behaved  this  way  for  years,  and  nothing — her 
institutionalization  or  the  fact  that  father,  of  whom  she  was  really  fond, 
was  miserable  because  of  it — had  any  effect  on  her.  In  the  almost  two  years 
she  was  on  probation  Alma  was  given  three  chances  in  the  community, 
yet  she  actually  remained  at  home  only  about  four  weeks  altogether. 

The  almost  complete  lack  of  supervision  Alma  received  after  her 
mother's  death  would  appear  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  beginning  of 
girl's  wayward  behavior.  Her  choice  of  poor  companions  and  use  of  leisure 
time,  the  overprotective  attitude  of  her  father — all  these  coupled  with  her 
mental  deficiency  and  her  suggestibility,  contributed  to  her  inability  to 
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get  along  in  the  community.  It  might  be  added  here  that  her  adjustment  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls,  where  she  remained  for  over  a 
year  before  her  commitment  to  Exeter,  was  very  good,  as  it  had  been  at  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  would  seem  that  had  Alma  had  proper 
supervision  and  had  her  wayward  behavior  been  checked  at  its  inception  she 
might  have  been  enabled  to  adjust  very  satisfactorily  in  the  community. 

Case  8 


Anna,  fifteen  years  of  age,  (I.  Q.  6U),  was  the  fifth  in  a 
family  of  eight  children  of  native  bom  parents  of  Armenian 
(father),  Scotch  (mother)  extraction.  She  was  referred  to 
the  Juvenile  Court  by  the  police  as  a wayward  child,  in  that 
she  "had  deserted  her  home  without  good  or  sufficient  cause." 

She  had  been  missing  from  home  for  a week  when  she  was  picked 
up  by  the  police  in  a nearby  town.  She  admitted  misconduct 
with  three  men  while  she  was  away.  Father  refused  to  take  her 
home  when  he  learned  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  girl  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Training  School  for  Girls  pending  further  investigation  and 
physical  and  mental  examination. 

Anna  was  a rather  attractive  youngster  whose  appearance  was 
described  as  being  unusual  in  that  she  had  the  features  of 
the  Armenian  with  the  blond  coloring  of  the  Scotch.  She  was 
of  a quiet  and  seclusive  personality,  and  parents  were  unable 
to  give  any  reason  why  she  should  have  left  home.  She  had  few 
friends  outside  of  the  family,  but  was  considered  something  of  a 
"lone  Wolf."  At  the  time  of  referral  girl  was  in  an  ungraded 
room  doing  poor  work,  but  her  behavior  was  "exemplary."  Most 
of  girl’s  leisure  time  was  spent  around  home  but  she  seemed  to 
have  no  particular  interests.  In  the  month  or  so  preceding  the 
referral  to  court  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  staying  out 
frequently  from  the  time  she  left  for  school  in  the  morning 
until  ten  o’clock  or  so  in  the  evening.  She  had  been  baptized 
in  the  Episcopal  religion,  but  had  never  attended  any  church. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  eight  children. 
Father  had  been  privately  employed  for  about  a year  at  this 
time  but  for  the  preceding  thirteen  years  had  not  worked  at 
all  due  to  "ill  health,"  and  family  had  been  supported  by 
various  agencies  during  all  that  time.  He  had  claimed  he  was 
unable  to  work  but  it  was  felt  that  his  difficulties  were 
mostly  mental.  Home  conditions  were  not  good  and  several  of 
the  other  children  had  been  in  difficulty.  Ann’s  next 
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younger  sister  had  been  a severe  truancy  problem  and  had  run 
away  from  home  on  several  occasions.  It  was  felt  home 
conditions  were  at  fault  and  she  had  been  committed  as  a 
"dependent  child"  to  the  State  Home  and  School  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Child  Service.  The  brothers  had  been  known  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  for  truancy  and  larceny.  Father  was  strict  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  children  while  mother,  although  well 
meaning,  was  inclined  to  be  too  lenient  with  them. 

After  girl's  one  month  detention  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training 
School  for  Girls  she  reappeared  before  Juvenile  Court  and  upon 
being  found  wayward  was  placed  on  probation  and  returned  to  her 
own  home.  She  apparently  was  getting  along  satisfactorily  at 
home,  although  it  was  felt  mother  was  lax  in  supervision. 

However,  in  just  two  months  time  girl  again  left  home  and  was 
gone  for  three  days.  In  questioning  girl,  probation  counsellor 
noted  that  she  "could  get  nothing  but  a very  rambling  disjointed 
statement  about  her  whereabouts  while  away  from  home  and  she 
contradicted  herself  many  times  during  her  story."  Girl  was 
returned  to  court,  surrendered  for  violation  of  probation  and 
was  ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for 
Girls.  Her  adjustment  here  was  poor  and  the  superintendent 
reported  that  she  "acts  very  vacant  most  of  the  time,  does 
not  mix  well  with  the  girls  and  laughs  quite  foolishly  every 
so  often  at  nothing  at  all." 

After  a year's  detention  at  the  school  Anna  was  returned  to  her 
own  home  and  continued  under  probationary  supervision.  For 
about  six  months  things  apparently  went  fairly  well,  girl  worked 
regularly,  mother  provided  close  supervision  for  her  and  there 
were  no  complaints  as  to  her  behavior.  However,  after  about  six 
months  her  actions  became  definitely  abnormal.  She  would  play 
the  radio  all  day  long  at  full  blast  and  said  she  had  to  do  this 
because  she  was  pregnant  by  a famous  band  leader  and  he  and 
President  Truman  were  sending  her  messages  by  the  radio.  She 
had  many  other  strange  delusions  and  finally  after  an  observation 
period  at  the  Charles  V.  Chapin  Hospital,  Psychopathic  ward,  she 
was  committed  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases.  Diagnosis 
at  the  former  hospital  was: 

1.  Dementia  Praecox  (Schizophrenia),  hebephrenic  type. 

2.  Psychopathic  Personality  with  asocial  and  amoral  trend. 
Diagnosis  at  the  latter  hospital  was: 

1.  Dementia  Praecox. 

2.  Mental  Deficiency- Borderline  level. 

In  this  case  we  have  a mentally  deficient  youngster  who  became  psycho- 
tic and  whose  mental  instability,  probably  more  than  her  mental  retarda- 
tion or  home  environment,  was  responsible  for  her  antisocial  behavior. 
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Although  there  appeared  to  be  ample  evidence  of  mental  instability  earlier, 
this  apparently  was  not  detected  and  girl’s  peculiar  behavior  was  laid  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  mentally  deficient*  At  no  point  was  there  any  state- 
ment or  thought  that  youngster  was  in  need  of  psychiatric  attention.  In  a 
number  of  the  cases  in  this  study,  personality  disturbances  which  would  have 
been  noted  and  treated  in  a youngster  of  normal  intelligence  were  not 
spotted  immediately  as  such.  The  writer  feels  too  much  stress  can  not  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  mental  deficiency  is  not,  as  some  lay  persons  seem 
too  feel,  an  entity  in  itself  which  precludes  other  personality 
disturbances. 

Case  9 

Carolyn,  age  fifteen,  (I.  Q.  68),  is  the  middle  child  and  only 
girl  in  a family  of  three  children  of  native  born  parents  of 
English  extraction.  She  was  referred  to  Juvenile  Court  by  the 
School  Attendance  Officer  as  a wayward  child,  in  that  she  did 
"wilfully  and  habitually  absent  herself  from  school."  For  the 
previous  three  months  she  had  refused  to  go  to  school  at  all 
although  the  school  had  tried  several  different  placements  in 
the  effort  to  get  her  to  attend.  In  addition  to  her  truancy 
Carolyn  was  said  to  take  money,  mainly  from  her  family,  although 
on  one  occasion  she  had  taken  $7^.00  from  a neighbor.  She  also 
presented  the  problem  of  being  out  late  nights  and  with  another 
girl  picked  up  servicemen. 

Carolyn  was  described  as  being  a very  unattractive  youngster, 
looking  much  younger  than  her  fifteen  years,  sullen,  dirty, 
dejected  and  unloved.  She  was  very  shy  and  reticent  with 
strangers,  but  was  said  to  be  very  belligerent  at  home  and 
suspicious  of  adults.  She  also  had  temper  tantrums. 

Physically  she  was  in  poor  condition  and  the  year  previous 
had  been  diagnosed  as  "Juvenile  hypothroid  with  EMR  backward- 
ness." Her  school  adjustment  had  always  been  poor  and  in  the 
first  grade  she  was  referred  to  the  school  clinic  because  she 
was  unable  to  adjust,  could  not  learn,  was  always  alone  and 
cried  easily.  School  progress  was  always  slow  and  she  was 
finally  placed  in  an  ungraded  room.  Conduct  was  satisfactory 
when  she  did  attend,  hovrever.  School  clinic  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  youngster  and  felt  nothing  better  could  be 
expected  of  girl  because  of  the  deplorable  home  conditions. 

Several  years  previous  to  this  referral  they  had  sought  to 
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have  her  placed  in  a foster  home.  However,  the  child  placing 
agency  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  felt  that  with  the  scarcity 
of  foster  homes  Carolyn  was  not  promising  enough  for  them  to  take 
her  on.  The  case  was  also  referred  to  a protective  agency  on 
the  grounds  of  "psychological  neglect",  but  that  agency  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  child  on  those  grounds. 

In  the  home  at  the  time  of  referral  were  mother,  Carolyn,  two 
brothers  and  a maternal  aunt  and  uncle.  Father  had  been  admitted 
to  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  suffering  from  a 
depression  when  Carolyn  was  only  three  years  of  age.  He  had 
remained  there  as  a patient  for  nine  years  at  which  time  he  was 
discharged  from  care,  but  remained  as  an  attendant.  He  came 
home  one  day  a week,  but  could  not  live  there  as  the  children 
made  him  nervous.  Mother  was  described  as  a very  unattractive, 
dismal  looking  woman,  emotionally  and  intellectually  inadequate, 
who  had  no  real  love  or  affection  for  her  children.  The  dominant 
force  in  the  household  was  a maternal  aunt,  who  some  six  years 
previous,  had  been  at  the  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases, 
also  suffering  from  a depression.  She  was  said  to  nag  the  girl 
continually  and  make  life  miserable  for  her.  This  aunt  worked 
during  the  day  time  and  it  was  upon  her  return  that  girl  would 
leave  the  house  and  stay  out  all  evening.  Family  made  their 
home,  which  was  owned  jointly  by  all  of  them,  in  an  eight  room 
cottage  in  a very  desirable  residential  neighborhood.  Although 
the  exterior  was  said  to  be  good  the  interior  was  dark,  drab  and 
sparsely  furnished. 

4t  the  original  court  hearing  Carolyn  was  found  to  be  wayward  and 
ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls. 

This  was  done  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school  department 
who  felt  girl  was  in  need  of  custodial  care  at  this  time  and  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  mother's  desires.  Carolyn  remained  at  the 
school  for  a year  and  a half,  and  made  a fair  adjustment.  Her 
progress  appeared  to  be  summed  up  by  a statement  in  house  mother's 
progress  report,  "This  girl  tries  very  hard,  but  gets  nowhere  fast. 

At  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  girl  was  returned  to  court, 
released  from  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls  and 
placed  on  probation.  She  remained  under  probationary  supervision 
for  a little  over  six  months,  during  which  time  her  home  and 
community  adjustment  was  poor.  She  appeared  unable  to  find 
and  disinterested  in  looking  for  work,  saying  she  was  "afraid 
to  meet  people."  She  soon  took  up  her  habit  of  staying  out 
of  the  house,  going  to  the  movies  and  staying  through  two  or 
three  shows.  Neither  parents  nor  maternal  relatives  seemed 
to  show  any  real  interest  in  or  understanding  of  girl,  but 
continually  nagged  at  her  because  she  didn't  have  a job.  It 
was  finally  necessary  to  surrender  girl  for  violation  of  proba- 
tion due  to  her  not  working  and  her  continued  late  hours.  She 
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was  ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for 
Girls  awaiting  commitment  to  Exeter  School*  ^o  date,  over  a 
year  later,  she  is  still  there. 

This  case  was  chosen  because  it  was  one  in  which,  in  contrast  to  most 
of  the  others  cited,  the  probability  of  anti-social  behavior  was  recognized 
at  an  early  age.  The  writer  has  mentioned  several  times  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  trying  to  change  established  patterns  of  anti-social  behavior 
once  they  have  become  established  in  the  mentally  defective  youngster.  In 
this  instance,  although  the  School  clinic  anticipated  the  almost  inevitable 
end  result  of  this  particular  child's  home  environment  and  made  repeated 
efforts  to  have  the  child  removed,  community  resources  were  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  problem  even  when  it  was  recognized.  As  a reality  situation, 
one  must  admit  that  the  child  placing  agency  probably  made  a wise  decision. 
It  is  questionable  how  much  could  be  done  for  this  child,  it  is  true,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  great  dearth  of  foster  homes  it  is  understandable  that 
Carolyn  was  not  considered  "promising"  enough  to  be  placed.  Also,  in  so 
far  as  the  protective  agency  is  concerned,  it  is  true  that  our  courts  do 
not  yet  recognize  "psychological  neglect."  However,  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  for  this  youngster  certainly  points  up  lacks 
in  our  community  resources.  With  the  mental  instability  and  inadequacy 
of  the  family,  and  the  lack  of  love  and  understanding  given  Carolyn,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  she  was  unable  to  make  a good  adjustment  in  the 
community.  The  suspicion  and  distrust  which  she  had  built  up  against 
adults  in  general  apparently  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  relate  to  the 
probation  counsellor.  Had  a foster  home,  where  the  girl  could  have  received 
love  and  understanding,  been  available,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  her 
eventually  to  overcome  this  distrust.  How  much  child's  difficulties  might 
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be  influenced  by  her  physical  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  explored 
adequately  enough.  This  case  also  illustrates  as  does  the  case  of  Alma 
how  the  overcrowded  conditions  at  Exeter  necessitate  keeping  these  girls, 
sometimes  for  a year  or  more  in  an  institution  which  is  not  adapted  to 
their  needs  and  where  they  do  not  get  the  type  of  training  commensurate 
with  their  ability. 

Case  10 


Gracia,  seventeen  years  of  age  (I.Q.  62),  was  the  seventh 
of  nine  children  of  parents  of  Italian  extraction.  Father 
was  born  in  Italy,  but  mother  was  born  in  this  country* 

She  was  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court  by  her  mother  as  a 
wayward  child  in  that  she  was  "disobedient  to  the  reasonable 
and  lawful  commands  of  her  parent."  She  had  remained  away 
from  home  a few  days  at  a time  on  seven  occasions  in  the 
previous  six  months.  According  to  her  story  sometimes  she 
had  stayed  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  railroad  station  and 
other  times  had  just  walked  the  streets.  Physical  examination 
revealed  considerable  sex  experience. 

Gracia  was  described  as  a tall  well  built  rather  attractive 
youngster  whose  mental  deficiency  was  not  apparent  in  her 
appearance.  She  was  said  to  be  defiant,  aggressive,  emotional 
and  uncontrolled.  She  had  been  followed  for  a three  year 
period  at  the  School  Clinic  before  leaving  school,  for  "truancy 
and  leadership  in  disturbing  behavior."  . Her  diagnosis  was, 
"neurotic  or  psychopathic  behavior  in  borderline  mentally  de- 
fective child."  (Her  I.Q.  at  that  time  was  seventy-three  and 
showed  a ten  point  drop  from  what  it  had  been  four  years  pre- 
viously.) Her  school  progress  was  slow,  and  she  repeated  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  finally  being  placed  in  an 
ungraded  room.  Her  behavior  at  home  had  been  increasingly 
poor  after  the  death  of  her  father  a year  previous.  She  was 
said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  him  and  his  death  was  a great 
shock  to  her.  Following  his  death  she  had  been  under  the 
care  of  a medical  doctor  for  "nerves."  Her  work  adjustment, 
since  leaving  school,  had  been  poor  and  she  seemed  unable  to 
hold  a job  for  any  length  of  time.  She  was  said  to  be  good 
at  housework,  however.  Girl  was  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
had  not  attended  to  her  religious  duties  in  the  oast  few  months. 

Family  unit  consisted  of  mother  and  nine  children.  Father  died 
a year  previous  to  this  referral  after  a year's  illness.  Family 
background  was  good  and  they  were  respected  members  of  the 
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Italian  community  in  which  they  lived.  They  had  owned  their 
own  home  at  one  time,  but  had  lost  it  during  the  depression. 

An  older  sister  was  a member  of  a religious  order  and  mother 
was  very  fearful  of  having  any  scandal  ensue  as  a result  of 
Gracia's  behavior.  The  only  other  member  of  the  family  who 
had  been  in  any  difficulty  was  an  older  brother,  who  had  also 
been  an  acute  behavior  problem  and  had  been  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Training  School  for  Boys.  He  was  very  pugnacious  and  was  also 
mentally  deficient.  Mother  was  said  to  be  a very  nervous  woman 
and  very  strict  with  all  the  children.  It  was  felt  she  had 
little  understanding  of  Gracia  and  was  quite  rejecting  of  her. 
Physical  aspects  of  the  home  were  good. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  court  hearing  Gracia  was  ordered 
detained  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  where  she  remained 
for  almost  a year.  At  first  she  reacted  in  a very  emotional 
manner,  crying  and  brooding  over  herself  and  her  family,  but 
finally  settled  down  and  made  a fairly  good  adjustment. 

V 

When  Gracia  was  returned  home  after  her  year's  stay  at  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  she  began  working  at  once,  but  condi- 
tions did  not  improve.  Probation  counsellor  felt  that  at  first 
girl  really  tried,  but  had  no  help  from  her  family.  Mother 
continued  to  be  very  strict  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  girl 
was  now  eighteen,  she  expected  her  not  only  to  be  in  the  house 
but  to  be  in  bed  by  half  past  nine  in  the  evening.  Also  all  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family  would  tell  girl  what 
to  do;  all  in  all,  girl’s  behavior  was  fairly  good,  but  then 
she  again  began  coming  in  late  and  staying  out  all  night.  It 
was  finally  necessary  to  surrender  girl  for  violation  of  proba- 
tion after  about  four  months  of  probationary  supervision  and  she 
was  ordered  detained  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School.  It 
was  learned  that  she  had  been  going  out  with,  and  had  stayed 
in  a hotel  with,  a married  man  whom  she  had  known  and  been 
intimate  with  before  she  went  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

In  telling  the  probation  counsellor  about  it  girl  was  very 
dramatic,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  telling,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  her  commitment  to  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  was  all 
in  the  cause  of  love. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls,  Gracia  made  an 
excellent  adjustment  and  ncne  of  her  belligerent,  antagonistic 
behavior  was  noted.  She  finally  became  an  honor  girl  and  had 
charge  of  the  superintendent's  apartment.  She  was  found  to  be 
a very  willing  worker  and  would  go  out  of  her  way  to  do  things 
that  were  not  required  of  her.  Superintendent  and  matrons  felt 
that  girl  was  "starved"  for  affection.  Psychometric  examination 
given  at  this  time  revealed  girl  had  dropped  another  eleven  points 
in  her  I.  Q.  which  was  now  sixty- two. 
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After  remaining  a year  at  the  school,  Gracia  was  released  under 
probationary  supervision.  Family,  who  had  not  visited  her  at 
all  while  she  was  at  the  school,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her  and  would  not  even  allow  her  to  come  home  for  a 
visit.  Therefore,  arrangements  were  made  for  her  to  work  and 
live  in  a nearby  hospital.  Girl  did  very  well  at  the  hospital, 
but  little  by  little  various  married  members  of  the  family 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  her  and  allow  her  to  visit  them. 

This  pleased  Gracia  immensely  and  after  about  t hree  months 
she  went  to  live  with  one  of  them,  a married  brother.  However 
things  did  not  work  out,  as  it  appeared  in  a few  months  that 
girl  was  pregnant.  She  claimed  that  the  putative  father  was 
an  employee  at  the  hospital  where  she  had  worked,  but  it  was 
known  that  she  told  a girl  friend  it  was  the  married  man  with 
whom  she  had  gone  out  before. 

In  any  event,  Gracia  was  again  surrendered  for  violation  of 
probation  and  placed  at  the  Sophia  Little  Home  until  two 
months  after  the  birth  of  her  baby,  a boy.  At  that  time, 
mother,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  girl  before,  agreed 
to  take  her  home.  As  before,  Gracia  had  made  a good  institu- 
tional adjustment  and  everyone  there  was  very  fond  of  her. 

After  leaving  Sophia  Little  Home  Gracia  obtained  a job  and 
worked  steadily  for  several  months,  paying  her  own  board 
and  $10.00  a week  for  her  baby’s  board  in  a foster  home. 

However,  again,  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  only  a few 
months,  when  she  again  began  coming  in  late  and  being  very 
argumentative  and  disagreeable  around  brother’s  home.  Finally 
she  left  home  altogether,  remaining  away  for  two  weeks  until  she 
was  picked  up.  Family  had  definite  information  that  girl  had 
been  continuing  to  see  this  married  man  with  whom  she  had  been 
involved  almost  continuously  when  she  was  not  in  an  institution. 
Gracia  denied  this  apparently  to  protect  the  man.  She  was  again 
surrendered  for  violation  of  probation  and  ordered  detained  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls  pending  commitment  to 
Exeter. 

This  case  was  a very  interesting  one  in  that  this  girl  probably  made 
the  best  adjustment  of  the  whole  group  to  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School 
for  Girls  where  she  was  confined  for  over  a year,  and  yet  she  proved  to 
be  absolutely  unable  to  adjust  in  the  community.  Her  belligerent, 
agressive  behavior  was  never  observed  in  this  institution,  yet  it  was  one 
of  her  biggest  problems  in  the  community.  The  stubbornness  so 
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characteristic  of  the  mentally  defective  individual  was  not  apparent  in 
the  institution  either,  although  it  was  when  she  was  in  the  community. 

There  is  early  evidence  of  emotional  instability  verified  by  school 
reports,  and  father’s  death  which  was  said  to  have  come  as  a great  shock 
to  girl  undoubtedly  contributed  further  to  this  • The  Probation  counsellor 
felt  that  the  strict,  uncompromising  attitude  of  mother  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  who  seemed  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  little  understanding  or 
acceptance  of  girl's  limitations  was  largely  responsible  for  girl's 
looking  elsewhere  for  love  and  affection.  After  her  first  delinquent 
behavior  family  never  really  accepted  girl.  Gracia  certainly  did  seem 
"starved"  for  affection  as  her  constant  efforts  to  gain  approval  at  the 
institution  and  her  clinging  to  the  married  man  who  showed  her  affection 
demonstrated.  In  view  of  the  consistent  drop  in  her  mental  level  as  in- 
dicated by  psychometric  test  results,  one  would  question  what  was  the 
basis  for  this  apparent  deterioration  and  what  affect  it  had  on  her  poor 
adjustment  in  the  community.  It  would  apoear  that  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion in  this  case  might  have  proved  helpful. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  of  forty-one  mentally  defective  girls 
placed  on  probation  in  the  Rhode  Island  Juvenile  Court  from  July  1,  19  Ui, 
to  July  1,  19h7j  has  been  twofold.  First  the  writer  undertook  to  make  a 
social  study  of  the  girls  and  their  family  backgrounds  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  factors  appeared  to  be  significant  in  the  development  of 
their  delinquent  behavior.  The  writer  was  particularly  interested  to  see 
what  part  mental  retardation  itself  played.  Secondly  the  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  what  factors  seemed  significant  in  the  child's  subsequent 
adjustment  on  probation.  It  was  hoped  that  the  study  would  give  some 
clues  as  to  which  mentally  deficient  youngsters  do  respond  to  probationary 
treatment  and  which  do  not. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  the  group  was  divided  into  three  sub-groups, 
those  making  a good  adjustment  on  probation,  eleven  girls  or  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  number;  those  making  a fair  adjustment,  eleven  girls  or  27 
per  cent  of  the  total  number;  and  those  making  a poor  adjustment,  nineteen 
girls  or  U6  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Slightly  over  half  of  the  group, 
then,  made  a good  or  fair  adjustment. 

The  age  range  of  the  whole  group  was  from  twelve  years  to  seventeen 
years  and  eleven  months  with  the  average  age  being  fifteen.  The  groups 
making  good  and  fair  adjustments  were  composed  predominantly  of  seventeen 

year  olds,  while  the  poor  adjustment  group  was  composed  mainly  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  year  olds.  It  was  also  found  that  even  though  the  group  mak- 
ing a poor  adjustment  was  considerably  younger  at  the  time  of  referral 
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their  anti-social  behavior  was  of  longer  duration. 

The  range  of  intelligence  for  the  whole  group  was  from  I.Q.  Ul  to 
I.Q.  69,  with  average  being  61.3.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  three  adjustment  groups  in  so  far  as  intelligence  was  concerned. 

The  most  frequent  offense  by  far,  was  "disobedience  to  parent,"  ac- 
counting for  hi  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  "runaway,"  and  "truancy." 
It  was  noted  that  the  offense  with  which  the  child  was  charged  was  often 
not  indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  the  delinquent  behavior.  Actually, 
in  approximately  half  the  cases,  one  or  another  form  of  sex  delinquency  was 
the  real  anti-social  behavior  which  prompted  the  referral.  Police  and 
parents  were  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  referrals. 

The  group  as  a whole  was  composed  of  thirty-six  white,  native  born 
girls,  and  five  native  born  negro  girls.  One  or  both  of  the  parents  in 
ill  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  foreign-born,  however.  Seventy-three  per 
cent  of  the  group  were  Catholic,  and  the  remaining  27  per  cent  were  listed 
as  Protestant.  The  average  family  was  composed  of  5.6  children.  Only  one 
delinquent  child  was  listed  as  being  illegitimate  but  twelve  of  the  group 
themselves  were  responsible  for  the  total  of  fifteen  illegitimate  children. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  were  in  good  physical  condition  and  in  less 
than  half  the  cases  was  the  girl's  mental  deficiency  apparent  in  her  ap- 
pearance. There  were  significant  differences  between  the  three  adjustment 
groups  both  in  number  and  degree  of  personality  disturbances.  Three  fourths 
of  the  good  adjustment  group  possessed  relatively  favorable  personality 
configurations  while  only  36  per  cent  of  the  fair  adjustment  group  and 
U7  oer  cent  of  the  poor  adjustment  group  were  described  as  having  good 
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personality  adjustments.  The  degree  of  personality  disturbance  was  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  poor  adjustment  group  with  five,  at  some  time 
or  other  being  diagnosed  as  seriously  neurotic,  psychopathic  or  psychotic. 
Abnormal  seclusiveness  and  withdrawal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  agressive  un- 
controlled behavior  with  violent  temper  tantrums  on  the  other  were  other 
forms  of  unwholesome  personality  constellations  noted. 

Average  school  retardation  for  the  group  was  two  years  and  truancy 
and  school  disciplinary  problems  were  noted  in  lil  per  cent  and  17  per  cent 
of  the  cases  respectively.  Again  significant  differences  were  noted  be- 
tween the  good  and  fair  adjustment  groups  and  those  making  a poor  adjust- 
ment. Very  significant  differences  were  noted  in  so  far  as  work  adjust- 
ment of  the  three  groups  were  concerned,  with  three  out  of  the  five  of 
those  of  working  age  in  the  good  adjustment  group  having  had  a good  work 
record,  two  out  of  five  in  the  fair  adjustment  group  and  not  a single  one 
of  the  eight  in  the  poor  adjustment  group.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  been  problems  at  home  before  their  referral  to  court  and  73 
per  cent  had  been  known  to  the  police.  Two  had  been  known  previously  to 
the  Juvenile  Session  of  the  District  Court.  None  of  the  group  made  construe 
tive  use  of  her  leisure  time  and  the  choice  of  companions  was  not  good.  In 
very  few  instances  had  moral  and  religious  training  been  adequate  and 
religious  habits  as  measured  by  "regularity  of  church  attendance"  had  no 
correlation  with  child’s  adjustment. 

Over  half  the  children  came  from  broken  homes  and  an  additional  ten 
came  from  homes  where  alcohol,  abuse,  immorality,  marital  friction,  etc., 
made  the  home  far  from  stable.  The  socio-economic  background  of  the  fam- 
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ilies  of  the  three  adjustment  groups  showed  significant  differences.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  making  a good  adjustment  came  from  such  background; 
only  one  out  of  eleven  in  the  fair  adjustment  group  and  21  per  cent  of 
those  making  a poor  adjustment.  Eleven  mothers,  or  30  per  cent  of  those 
whose  daughters  were  living  with  them  worked  regularly  outside  the  home. 
Delinquency  or  mental  defect  in  other  members  of  the  family  was  present 
in  well  over  half  the  cases. 

Significant  differences  were  noted  in  parental  attitudes  and  parent 
child  relationships  among  the  three  adjustment  groups.  Almost  three 
fourths  of  the  parents  of  children  making  a good  adjustment  were  able  and 
willing  to  accept  their  children  with  her  limitations,  and  to  provide  pro- 
per supervision  and  guidance.  This  was  true  for  only  about  one  third  of 
the  fair  and  poor  adjustment  groups.  Overprotection  and  over indulgence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rejection  and  overly  harsh  discipline  on  the  other, 
were  found  to  be  equally  damaging  to  the  child. 

Of  the  eleven  girls  making  a good  adjustment  on  probation  all  had 
been  discharged  from  probation,  the  average  length  of  treatment  being 
one  year.  In  the  group  making  a fair  adjustment  the  average  period  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  two  years.  Of  the  remaining  nineteen 
cases  constituting  the  poor  adjustment  group,  seven  were  finally  committed 
to  Exeter,  five  were  at  the  Rhode  Island  Training  School  for  Girls,  one 
was  at  the  Catholic  Training  School,  one  was  at  the  State  Hospital  for 
Mental  Diseases,  one  was  at  the  Sophia  Little  Home,  one,  who  had  abandoned 
her  illegitimate  child,  was  missing,  and  three  had  been  discharged  from 
probation.  One  of  these  had  left  the  state  with  her  parents  and  two  had 
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been  discharged  from  probation  after  a period  of  training  at  one  of  the 
Training  Schools,  as  they  were  not  commi table  to  Exeter,  but  previous  ex- 
perience had  shown  probation  supervision  to  be  of  no  value  to  parents'  lack 
of  cooperation. 

Both  in  the  analysis  of  the  group  as  a whole  and  the  case  presenta- 
tions certain  factors  were  found  to  be  significant  both  in  the  etiology  of 
delinquent  behavior  and  the  child's  subsequent  adjustment  on  probation.  The 
following  factors  were  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  adjustment  of  the 
child  on  probation.  1.  Delinquent  behavior  not  well  established  at  time  of 
court  referral,  2.  Parents'  recognition  of  child's  limitations  and  willing- 
ness to  provide  type  of  supervision  necessary,  3.  Good  appearance  and 
personality  constellation  of  the  child,  U.  Good  affectional  relationship 
between  child  and  rest  of  family,  5.  Ability  and  willingness  of  family  to 
accept  case  work  service  from  the  probation  counsellor,  6.  Good  work  habits 
already  established,  7.  Good  socio-economic  and  moral  background  of  family. 
With  these  favorable  factors  present  the  mentally  defective  child  appears 
to  be  as  capable  as  is  the  youngerster  of  normal  mentality  of  making  a good 
adjustment.  The  important  thing,  however,  as  brought  out  by  the  case 
analyses  is  to  consider  the  total  child  in  terms  of  his  total  environment. 
The  docile,  compliant  personality,  for  example,  may  prove  to  be  an  advantage 
where  the  environmental  influences  are  good;  where  they  are  unwholesome 
this  very  compliance  and  suggestibility  proves  to  be  a disadvantage. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  any  generalization, 

in  terms  of  the  group  as  a whole,  as  to  what  part  mental  defect  in  and  of 

- 

itself  played  in  the  etiology  of  the  delinquent  behavior  and  in  the  child' s 
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subsequent  adjustment  on  probation.  Delinquency  is  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  varied,  complex,  and  inter-dependent  factors.  Mental 
defect  is  just  one  factor  in  the  child’s  personality  and,  just  as  with  any 
of  the  other  factors  considered  in  this  study,  can  not  be  isolated  and 
considered  apart  from  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  relationship  to  the  case 
as  a whole.  Because  of  the  suggestibility,  lack  of  good  judgment,  and  in- 
ability to  reason  things  out,  which  so  often  accompany  mental  deficiency, 
these  girls  are  even  more  dependent,  than  is  the  youngster  of  normal 
intelligence,  upon  wise  and  understanding  guidance.  Where  the  oarents 
uhderstood  and  accepted  the  child’s  intellectual  limitations  and  were 
willing  and  able  to  provide  the  proper  supervision,  mental  deficiency 
appeared  to  play  a negligible  role.  This  was  true,  to  a lesser  degree,  in 
cases  where  the  child  was  about  the  same  mental  level  as  other  members  of 
the  family;  although  the  parents  may  not  have  recognized  the  child’s  having 
any  special  needs,  at  least  the  girl  fitted  into  the  family  constellation 
without  too  much  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  the  family 
rejected  the  girl  because  of  her  intellectual  retardation,  the  deficiency 
could  be  considered  to  be  an  important  factor.  Certainly,  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases,  the  combination  of  personality  factors  and  family  situation 
and  relationships  was  such  as  to  make  delinquency  not  at  all  a surprising 
manifestation  even  without  the  factor  of  mental  deficiency. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  practive  of  placing  the  mentally  defective 
youngster  on  probation  has  been  justified.  Over  half  the  cases  made  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  and  have  ceased  their  delinquent  behavior.  However, 
those  who  made  a poor  adjustment  made  an  extremely  poor  one,  and  in  view  of 
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existing  resources,  the  Court  made  a wise  decision  in  eventually  institu- 
tionalizing them,  for  their  own  protection  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  society.  It  would  appear  from  this  study  that  selection  of  cases  for 
probation  should  be  based  on  favorable  personality  characteristics  of  the 
child  and  wholesome  family  relationships  rather  than  on  degree  of  mental 
deficiency.  With  our  present  still  limited  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of 
delinquent  behavior  there  are  some  mentally  defective  youngsters  for  whom 
prolonged  institutionalization  seems  to  be  the  only  answer.  However,  in 
other  instances,  were  more  adequate  facilities  for  their  care  available,  it 
would  appear  that  many  of  these  youngsters  could  be  enabled  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  the  community.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  this 
study  has  pointed  up  some  of  the  lacks  in  the  provision  of  adequate 
facilities  for  these  children’s  care. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  other  resources  many  of  these  youngsters, 
after  a period  of  training  in  which  they  responded  well,  had  to  be  returned 
to  their  unwholesome  environment.  In  many  instances  it  would  seem  that  more 
intensive  case  work  service  with  the  family  during  the  period  of  the  girl's 
institutionalization,  could  have  helped  considerably  in  making  the  home  a 
better  place  to  which  the  youngster  would  return,  and  might  have  enabled 
these  children  to  continue  to  show  the  progress  they  indicated  at  the 
Training  Schools.  In  other  situations,  the  family  breakdown  was  so  great 
that  case  work  service  probably  would  have  been  of  little  assistance  in 
bringing  the  family  to  the  point  where  the  child  could  be  assured  of  an 
adequate,  stable  home. 

In  such  situations  had  good  foster  homes  or  a small,  well  run,  semi- 
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protected  institution,  where  the  child  could  go  out  to  work,  been 
available  many  of  these  girls  might  have  been  able  to  make  a satisfactory 
adjustment  in  the  community.  In  speaking  of  a semi-protected  institution, 
the  writer  does  not  have  in  mind  the  colony  type  of  institution  usually 
associated  with  a school  for  the  feebleminded.^  This  type  of  institution 
has  been  used  successfully  in  many  states  and  certainly  has  its  place  in 
the  care  of  the  mentally  defective.  However,  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion 
that  many  of  the  youngsters  in  this  study  might  have  responded  equally 
well  to  a less  protected  institution  more  along  the  lines  of  a small 
boarding  home  with  a carefully  chosen  and  well  qualified  staff  who  could 
furnish  the  personalized  sympathetic  understanding  and  guidance  needed  by 
these  girls.  The  need  for  such  an  institution,  which  would  more  nearly 
approximate  a normal  home  life,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  mentally 
defective  delinquent.  There  has  been  an  increasing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  that  there  is  a real  need  for  such  a home  in  the  State's 
over  all  planning  for  delinquent  children.  It  is  the  writer’s  opinion 
that  there  are  certain  definite  advantages  to  the  placement  of  the  high 
grade  mental  defective  with  youngsters  of  normal  intelligence  rather  than 
segregating  them,  with  the  inevitable  resulting  "stigma1'  attached.  Some 
mentally  defective  delinquent  girls  undoubtedly  would  not  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  treatment  plans  offered  the  delinquent  of  normal  intelligenc 
In  such  cases,  commitment  to  Exeter  School,  as  a mental  defective  might  be 
necessary. 

It  would  also  appear  that  resources  for  psychiatric  examination  and 

1 Stanley  Powell  Davies,  Social  Control  of  the  Mentally  Deficient 
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treatment  are  entirely  inadequate.  In  many  instances  it  would  seem  that 
had  good  psychiatric  service  been  abailable  these  children  might  have  been 
helped  to  a more  adequate  adjustment.  There  is  a need  for  an  increasing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  those  working  with  the  mentally  defective 
delinquents  that  these  children,  as  well  as  these  of  normal  intelligence 
have  emotional  problems  with  which  they  need  help. 

This  study  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  overcrowded  conditions  at 
Exeter  School  were  responsible  for  some  youngsters,  who  needed  the  kind  of 
care  and  training  such  a school  can  offer,  being  detained  for  long  oeriods 
of  time  in  Training  Schools  not  equipped  to  meet  their  special  needs.  With 
the  proper  training  and  after  supervision  many  of  the  mentally  defective 
delinquents  can  be  trained  to  be  an  asset  rather  than  a liability  to  the 
society  of  which  they  are  a part.  The  particular  treatment  plan,  however, 
must  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 


Approved, 


Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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APPENDIX 


Schedule 

Identifying  Data 
Name 

Case  Number 

Age  at  time  of  referral 
Nationality  or  color 
Position  in  family 
Religion 
IQ 

Marital  Status 

Number  of  children 

Referred  by  whom 

iype  and  description  of  offense 

V/as  "stated"  offense  extent  of  actual  delinquent  behavior 


The  Child 


Appearance 
General  Health 
Personality  Type 

Developmental  history  (anything  untoward) 

School  Adjustment 

Family  adjustment  - relationship  towards  parents,  siblings 
Always  lived  at  home? 

Community  or  social  adjustment 

Any  previous  court  appearance? 

Known  to  police? 

Work  adjustment 
Type  of  companionship 
Use  of  leisure  time 
Religious  habits 

The  Family 

Structure  of  family  unit 
Socio-economic  background 

General  economic  level  (self  maintaining,  marginal,  dependent) 
Court  or  police  records  for  any  member  of  family 
Any  mental  defect,  alcoholism,  etc. 

Moral  character  of  parents 
Mother  working? 
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The  Family  (continued) 

Physical  aspects  of  home 

Parent  - Child  Relationship  ( for  both  father  and  mother) 

Affect ional 

Satisfactory,  rejecting,  over  protective,  other 
Disciplinary 

Satisfactory,  overly  strict,  overly  lenient,  erratic,  other 
Which  parent  is  dominant? 

Do  parents  recognize  and  accept  child’s  limitations? 

Court  Action 


Reason  for  action  taken 


Child’s  Adjustment  on  Probation,  and  After,  If  Known 


Good  Fair  Poor 

Type  of  supervision  afforded  by  family 

Was  placement  resorted  to?  How  many  times?  How  long  a period? 

If  placed  in  training  school  what  was  adjustment  there? 

How  long  under  probationary  supervision  in  all  (under  court’s  juris 

diction) 


Eventually  committed  to  Exeter? 


Discussion 


Particular  Factors  which  seemed  important  in  development  of  delin- 
quent behavior 

Particular  Factors  which  seemed  influential  in  affecting  type  of 
adjustment  on  probation 

Any  specific  techniques  used  by  probation  counsellor  in  supervision 
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